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Latest Examination Results 


At the Intermediate and Final Examinations of THE INSTITUTE and THE SOCIETY heldin 
NOVEMBER 1957 


Pupils of 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. LTD. 


The Accountancy Tutors 


obtained 
31 out of 35 HONOURS including 
FIRST PLACE (Chartered Final) 
FIRST PLACE (Chartered Intermediate) 
FIRST PLACE (Incorporated Intermediate) 


and ALL FOUR SECOND PLACES 


N.B. In addition to the above, the winner of the First Place Incorporated Final Examination worked the 
Company’s Course in Accountancy, Auditing, Costing and Management Accounting. 


Apply for SYLLABUS OF TUITION to the Secretary 


80a COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, EC2 
Telephone: MONarch 2487 (3 lines) 


COMPANY 
FORMATION 


FOR SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


you cannot do better than use one of 
the five DAVY COMPANY OUTFITS 
coupled with the DAVY SERVICE for 
your next company formation. 
Write for full details and a draft copy of 


Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
settled by Counsel, to: 


CHAS. DAVY & CO. 


pitman 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


Edited for the Office Management 
Association by Geoffrey Mills and Oliver 
Standingford. 25s. net. 

A symposium of articles on all aspects 
of the administration and management 
of « cial, professional and busi 
offices, contributed by 10 writers, all 
of whom are experts in their particular 
field. 


TOP MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING 

By T. G. Rose. 9s. 

For Managing Directors, management 
accountants and students in Industry, 
this is a clear and lucid guide to what the 
executive should know about the finan- 
cial structure of his company. 


PRINCIPLES OF AUDITING 


By F. R. M. de Paula. Twelfth edition by 
F. Clive de Paula T.D., F.C.A., F.C.W.A. 


LIMITED 
‘ Recognised for many years as the 
Company Registration Agents standard work on auditing this work is 
strongly rec ded for stud and 
Parker Street examination candidates. The new 
Head Office Ki edition has been revised to include the 
3-11 PINE STREET, LONDON, ECl ngsway latest practice, and will be read with 
Telephone Terminus 6267 (5 lines) W.C.2 interest by all concerned with finance 
and accountancy. 
Gity Branch 
11 MASON’S AVENUE, LONDON, EC2 
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C.1.C. Changes 

HOPES HELD BY some that the Capital Issues Committee 
would be scrapped are unfulfilled, but important ease- 
ments on new issues are nevertheless made. First, the 
limit below which the consent of the Committee is not 
required gocs up from £10,000 (for funds raised in any 
one year) to £50,000. Second, there is no longer any need 
to obtain approval of the Committee for an issue by 
which profits or reserves are capitalised, unless the issue 
is one of redeemable shares: that “‘bonus” or scrip 
issues were within the C.I.C. regulations has always 
been anomalous, since such issues involve the raising 
of no new money. Third, the Chancellor’s instructions 
to the Committee allow it, while still having to be 
severe on issues for the domestic market generally, to be 
lenient on those for the non-domestic market, not only 


(as heretofore) if quick returns are envisaged on the 
capital but also if the returns are expected only in the 
longer term. 

While bringing in these easements, the new regulations 

(Statutory Instrument 1958, No. 1097, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 3d. net) also close loopholes through which new 
money had been raised indirectly without C.I.C. consent. 
The most important of the transactions now brought 
within the control are: 
(1) The issue of shares in consideration for the shares of 
another company—the common proceeding in a takeover 
of one company by another. The intention is to prevent 
a company, without C.I.C. consent, from obtaining the 
cash or near-cash of a taken-over company by a share 
exchange. The taking over of “‘shell’’ companies for sur- 
tax avoidance will also be affected. 
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Sir William Carrrington, F.C.A. 


(2) The taking over by a _ public 
company of the assets of another 
company, as distinct from the taking 
over of the company itself, in ex- 
change for shares (the issue of shares 
in a private company in considera- 
tion for property is still exempt from 
control). 

(3) The issue of shares by a sub- 
sidiary to its parent or the issue of 
shares to a creditor of a company 
(the money raised being used to pay 
off the creditor’s debts). These pro- 
cedures have been used to raise new 
money indirectly—as, for example, 
by the lending of new funds to the 
company by the subscriber of the 
new capital and the subscriber’s 
taking shares for the amount of the 
loan as a s.parate operation. 

(4) The issue of perpetual debentures, 
bonds and notes, except to secure 
money borrowed in the ordinary 
course of borrowing from a bank. 
(5) The giving of security for a 
temporary loan from a subsidiary to 
its parent. This provision is aimed to 
prevent the security ultimately reach- 
ing a lender outside the group. 

(6) The leaving unpaid of the purchase 
price of property, the purchase price 
being charged on the property. 


Birthday Honours 

WE HAVE GREAT pleasure in con- 
gratulating Sir William Carrington, 
F.C.A., Past-President of the Institute, 
and Sir William Cash, M.A., F.C.A., 
upon receiving the honour of Knight 
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Bachelor in the Birthday Honours 
List. 

Sir William Carrington, who was 
born in 1904, was articled to Moore 
& Smalley of Preston; on passing the 
Final examination of the Institute in 
May, 1926, he divided the Whinney 
Prize with one other candidate. He 
commenced to practise as a partner 
in Whinney, Smith & Whinney of 
London in 1932. In 1942 he became 
a member of the Council of the 
Institute and a member of the 
Taxation and Research Committee. 
He has served on many of the com- 
mittees of the Council and is at 
present chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee. From 1955 to 
1956 he was President of the Institute. 

Sir William takes a_ particular 
interest in taxation and has served 
widely in taxation inquiries. He was 
a member of the two Tucker com- 
mittees, that on the Taxation of 
Trading Profits and that on the 
Taxation Treatment of Provisions 
for Retirement, and also a member 
of the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income. He 
served as a member of the Central 
Valuation Board on the Coal In- 
dustry Nationalisation Act, 1946, and 
of the Panel of Referees under the 
Act. From 1942 to 1945 he was chair- 
man of the taxation sub-committee 
of the Taxation and Research Com- 
mittee of the Institute. 

Sir William Cash is senior partner 
in Cash, Stone & Co., of London. He 
is chairman of a number of com- 
panies, including Amalgamated 
Asphalte Companies and Neuchatel 
Asphalte Company, and a director of 
many others. He is _ particularly 
well-known as chairman of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, which 
administers twenty-three schools in 
various parts of the country. 

We were also pleased to note in 
the Honours List that Mr. G. W. 
Brazendale, A.c.A., became a Com- 
panion of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, while three other 
members of the Institute had been 
made Commanders of the Order of 
the British Empire. They are Mr. 
N. R. R. Brooke, J.P., A.c.A.; Lt. Col. 
H. J. Wells, M.c., J.P., F.C.A.; and 
Col. R. P. Winter, M.c., T.D., D.L., 
F.C.A. (a member of the Council of 
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Sir William Cash, M.A., F.C.A. 


the Institute). We congratulate also 
three members of the Institute 
who became Officers of the Order 
of the British Empire—Mr. 
Edward Baldry, F.c.A. (a member of 
the Council of the Institute and 
lately Vice-President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants), Lt. Col. 
K. A. P. Dalby, D.s.0., F.C.A., and 
Mr. J. N. Macfarlane, A.c.A.; and 
three other members who received 
the honour of Membership of the 
Order of the British Empire, Mr. 
W. J. Dymott, F.c.aA., Mr. J. M. 
Harvey, F.c.A., and Mr. E. W. 
Sweeting, A.C.A. 

Our congratulations go also to 
Mr. S. J. D. Berger, M.C., F.C.LS., the 
Director of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, who received 
the honour of Officer of the Order of 
the British Empire. 


Subscriptions to Professional Bodies 

IN THE DEBATE on the Committee 
stage of the Finance Bill, Mr. G. E. S. 
Simon, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, clarified at a number of 
points the way in which Clause 14 
(since re-numbered as Clause 16) 
would operate. The Clause provides 
for the allowance under Schedule E 
of certain fees and subscriptions to 
professional and other bodies—such 
bodies as are specifically approved by 
the Inland Revenue (in addition to 
the bodies having statutory registers 
and specified in the Fifth Schedule). 


The Financial Secretary said: 

(1) That so far as he could see (and 
he was so advised) there was no 
reason at all why fees and subscrip- 
tions to societies of an international 
character—large societies which 
might have their headquarters abroad 
but which operate in a number of 
countries—should not rank for re- 
lief. 

(2) That he could see no reason 
why fees and subscriptions to com- 
pletely foreign bodies should not also 
rank equally for relief. He did not 
doubt that the initial investigation by 
the Inland Revenue could be made at 
the instance of the member of the 
foreign body; after all, he had the 
same right as any other taxpayer to 
approach the Inland Revenue. But in 
the end, the application must come 
from the body, because only it could 
give the requisite information to 
satisfy the Inland Revenue that the 
requirements of the Clause were 
being complied with. 

(3) The wording of sub-Clause 4 (a) 
of the Clause (that “the fee is payable 
in respect of a registration (or reten- 
tion of a name in a roll or record) or 
certificate which is a _ condition 
or one of alternative conditions of 
the performance of the duties of the 
office or employment . . .”) did not 
make it a condition that the employer 
should stipulate for membership. It 
was sufficient that the registration 
must be a condition of the perform- 
ance of the duties. The views of the 
employer were no longer material, no 
longer necessary and no _ longer 
relevant. 

(4) That the Clause would not be 
restrictively construed by the Inland 
Revenue. It would be construed in a 
commonsense way in the spirit in 
which it was drawn—in other words, 
with a desire to assist professional 
men who could bring themselves 
fairly within its terms. 

Under (1) and (2), the statement 
raises two points that may be of im- 
portance to people in this country— 
for example, members of the Insti- 
tute—paying subscriptions to inter- 
national or foreign bodies, including 
accountancy bodies overseas. First, 
on the eligibility of the subscriptions 
for relief; second, making it clear that 
although the application for approval 
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of the body by the Inland Revenue 
must apparently come from the body 
concerned, there is no reason why the 
question of approval should not be 
initiated by the individual wishing to 
make the claim. Although Mr. 
Simon’s remarks on the second of 
these points referred only to foreign 
bodies, there seems to be no reason 
why the situation should not be the 
same in relation to a body in the 
United Kingdom. 

Under (3), the Financial Secretary 
was pointing the contrast with what 
had been the practice in the past, 
whereby the subscription to a pro- 
fessional body was allowed where the 
employer had made continued mem- 
bership a condition of holding the 
appointment. 

Under (4), Mr. Simon was con- 
cerned to refute the suggestion that it 
was going to be extremely difficult to 
obtain an allowance outside the 
quasi-statutory subscriptions laid 
down in the Fifth Schedule of the 
Bill (in respect of statutory registers 
of architects, dentists and the like), 
a suggestion that had been made by, 
among others, one of our contempor- 
aries. Mr. Simon quoted, as an indi- 
cation that the difficulty of obtaining 
the allowance had been exaggerated, 
that about three thousand bodies 
were expected to be considered for 
approval by the Inland Revenue in 
the next six months. 

Rather earlier in the debate, the 
Government had refused to remove 
from the Clause the provision that a 
body should not be of a mainly local 
character—largely because of the 
administrative burden that would be 
placed on the Inland Revenue if the 
number of bodies to be considered 
for approval were multiplied. 


I.C.F.C. under the Squeeze 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND Commercial 
Finance Corporation, one of the two 
“Macmillan gap” finance institu- 
tions and the one that is closer to the 
smaller business—early in its second 
decade it is in fact associated 
with the fortunes of well over 600 
concerns up and down the country— 
was impeded by the credit squeeze in 
its financial year ending in March, 
1958. There was a note of some 
asperity in the statement by the 
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chairman, Lord Piercy, that accom- 
panies the report and accounts for 
the year, and in his Press conference 
on them—not only because of the 
drag on the activities of the Corpora- 
tion, but also because of the frustra- 
tion, for financial reasons, of scien- 
tific and industrial enterprise: 

The run of applications which has 
come before us seems to suggest that 
this stringency for this type of com- 
pany (of small or medium size and, 
especially, the new and expanding 
one) has come at a period when there 
are new springs of enterprise among 
small concerns; and it has made more 
difficult the lot of quite an interesting 
crop of new ventures. One such 
group is in the field of electronics. In 
this field, invention and progress has 
not been the sole prerogative of great 
concerns with large research depart- 
ments. Another is the developing 
range of sub-contracting of small 
parts and assemblies, which has 
become a regular part of the organisa- 
tion, for example, of the motor 
industry. This is an. interesting 
development in industrial organisa- 
tion which is being pioneered by firms 
which typically have no access to the 
new issue market. 

New accounts opened by the 
Corporation in the last financial year 
were 63, resulting in a net increase 
of 43 in the total number of accounts. 
A good deal of business that, on its 
merits, the Corporation would gladly 
have financed, was turned away for 
lack of means. 

There were few marked changes in 
the distribution, geographical or 
industrial, of the lending of the 
Corporation, compared with what it 
had been at the end of the previous 
year. The largest percentage in- 
creases in advances occurred in iron 
and steel, building and distribution, 
and the largest reductions in textiles, 
food, drink and tobacco, and chemi- 
cals. 

It is to be noted that the security 
on which advances were based 
changed appreciably: the proportion 
which the increase in secured loans 
bore to the total increase, which 
was 54.4 per cent. in the previous 
year, rose to 128.0 per cent.; unse- 
cured loans, redeemable Preference 
shares and non-redeemable Prefer- 
ence shares declined over the year; 
and the only other form of advances, 
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Ordinary shares, while they increased, 
represented only 6.3 per cent. of the 
total increase in advances in the year 
to March, 1958, compared with 
16.8 per cent. in the previous year. 

By far the largest part of intro- 
ductions of customers to the Cor- 
poration come from accountants, 
among the various professional and 
business groups. In the last financial 
year, some 39 per cent. of applica- 
tions for finance were received 
through accountants and over the 
whole period since the Corporation 
commenced operations in 1947 the 
proportion has been the same. Last 
year the banks introduced 26 per 
cent. of applications and solicitors 
7 per cent. 

We comment on the financial 
results of the Corporation in “The 
Month in the City” on page 364. 


Honorary LL.D. for Institute 
President 

MR. WILLIAM LEONARD BARROWS, 
F.C.A., President of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales, was among the five 
distinguished people who had 
honorary degrees conferred upon 
them at Birmingham University on 
July 5. Mr. Barrows received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

The Public Orator, Professor O. 
Hood Phillips, described Mr. Bar- 
rows as a man whose assets included 
“such capital qualities as ripe busi- 
ness acumen, ability to act quickly 
when his mind is made up, and a 
readiness to delegate to those in 
whom he has confidence.” 

The Public Orator said: 

Most businesses and many private 
citizens now employ accountants, if 
only to ensure that they satisfy the 
requirements of the Inland Revenue— 
indeed, so objective a view do ac- 
countants take of these duties that we 
sometimes wonder which side they 
are on! 

The assets of William Leonard 
Barrows include a remarkable power 
of sustained work. We suspect that 
there are also hidden reserves of 
strength. The expenditure of these 
undoubted talents has brought in 
dividends in the form of chairman- 
ships or directorships of a number of 
companies, one of which appropriate- 
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Mr. W. L. Barrows, F.C.A., receiving his ee Gee of LL.D. from the Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham 
niversity 


ly makes balances [W. & T. Avery 
Ltd.) while another would persuade 
us of the refreshing—not to say 
therapeutic—effects of “M & B” 
[Mitchells and Butlers}. 

It is a hard saying that the more we 
are given the more is required of us, 
so that the Book of Life itself is a kind 
of final account in which we are 
expected to show a profit. Mindful of 
this, he has devoted much of his spare 
time to public service. The education 
scheme which now links the univer- 
sities with the professional training of 
accountants was brought into being 
largely through his leadership. 

It has been thought fitting that 
honour should now be paid to one 
who is a Birmingham man by this 
University, in whose Faculty of 
Commerce was created the first 
Department of Accounting. On his 
election as a Life Governor he became 
one of us by single entry. But ever 
since the Genoese discovered in the 
fourteenth century that by the method 
of double entry every enterprise could 
be kept in a state of financial equili- 
brium, single entry has been regarded 
as inadequate. Therefore the Uni- 
versity, having audited this account of 
his life’s work—in which it is hoped 
that any mistakes will be found to be 
compensating errors—hastens to rec- 
tify his position by making him a 
Doctor, thus effecting his double 
entry. 


The four other people honoured by 
Birmingham University were Sir 
Julian Huxley, the eminent biologist; 
Sir Norman Brook, secretary of the 
Cabinet; Dame Hilda Nora Rose, 
Past-President of the Royal College 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists ; 
and Professor Antoine Lacassagne, 
director of the Radium Institute in 
Paris. 


Preparation of Stockbrokers’ and 
Jobbers’ Balance Sheets 

IN OUR ISSUE Of May (page 216) we 
reported a proposed amendment of 
Rule 79a of the London Stock 
Exchange. The rule relates to the 
balance sheets of members of the 
Exchange and reports by account- 
ants on the balance sheets. 

An amendment to the rule and to 
the associated Appendix 1 has now 
been approved by the Council of the 
Exchange, subject to confirmation on 
July 21. We give below the revised 
wording of the rule and of the rele- 
vant portion of the appendix. It will 
be seen that in preparing the balance 
sheet as required by the rule, the 
accountant is to have access to all 
necessary books and supplementary 
records and is to be furnished with 
such information and explanations as 


Take Expert Advice! 


Income TAX presents problems to most of us at some time or another, 
but the subject is so vast and complicated that even company secretaries and accountants, 
whose advice is very often sought on tax matters, may be glad to turn to a never-failing 
source of expert guidance on income tax law and practice—they can rely upon the five 
volumes of Simon’s INcomE Tax for complete information. 


Lord Simon’s great work, now in its Second Edition, was compiled under 
his guidance by an experienced team of lawyers, accountants and officials from the Inland 
Revenue Department; in this way, all practical requirements are met and no aspect of the 
subject is neglected. Furthermore, helpful accountancy examples illustrate the text in a way 
which no amount of verbal explanation could excel. 


This is a book which speaks with the voice of authority, in clear under- 
standable terms, free from jargon and vague generalisations. It is a sound investment, 
particularly as the regular Service keeps it up to date by taking account of all developments 
such as judicial decisions, changes in practice and new legislation. Particular importance 
is attached to keeping subscribers fully informed of Budget changes without delay. The 
text of the new Finance Bill was in subscribers’ hands, complete with annotations, 
within a few days of the official publication date, while the text of the revelant portions 
of the Finance Act, fully annotated and indexed, will be issued in booklet form only two 
or three weeks after Royal Assent. This is all just a part of the Simon Service! 


Simon is a work which is so useful that, as a writer in ACCOUNTANCY once 
said, “Any office without a copy is unfurnished.” 


FIVE VOLUMES, INCLUDING INDEX: 
PRICE £15 15s. net per set; by post 8s. extra 
SERVICE: £3 3s. ANNUALLY 


An illustrated leaflet about SIMON’S INCOME TAX is obtainable from: 


BUTTERWORTHS, 88 KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C.2 
Showroom: 11-12 Bett Yarp, TEMPLE Bar, W.C.2 
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COLLEGE 


SPECIALISED TRAINING 
for the examinations of the 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY 
Association of Certified 


At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 
Metropolitan College have gained more than 


9.000 SUCCESSES 


and Corporate Accountants 
omega and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
Chartered Institute of including 
Secretaries 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


65 Third and Fourth Places 
* * 


* WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College «‘Accountancy’’ Prospectus 
to the Secretary (A3), METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL: 
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he may reasonably require. When 
submitting the balance sheet to the 
firm, the accountant is to attach to it 
a report setting out the extent of his 
examination. Every partner when 
seeking re-election must state that he 
has seen the report by the account- 
ant and has examined, approved 
and signed the balance sheet; there is 
the safeguard that the balance sheet 
must normally refer to a reasonably 
recent period. 

So much is substantially the 
amendment as originally proposed 
last April. There has since been 
added, and incorporated in the new 
rule as set out below, a further pro- 
vision requiring the accountant to 
state in his report to the firm 
whether the balance sheet has been 
prepared and presented in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the rule. 
Further, the Council of the Stock 
Exchange has retained the right to 
permit in special instances a varia- 
tion in the stipulated dates for the 
making up of the balance sheet. 

The appearance of the original 
amendment in April coincided with a 
new movement for reform among a 
section of members of the Exchange. 
At the recent election of Council 
members two of the “reformers” 
were successful. It was only when 
the Council had obtained some idea 
of the strength of the demand for a 
radical change that it proceeded to 
deal with the amendment. The 
reformers demanded that there 
should be a full audit of all mem- 
bers’ accounts, that the auditor 
should submit a certificate in a 
prescribed form and that a member 
applying for re-election should sign 
a statement to the effect that he had 
inspected these documents. It will be 
seen that the reformers’ demand 
goes beyond the rule, as now 
amended, mainly in specifying a 
full audit and probably also in a 
tighter form of certificate—though 
nothing definite can be said on this 
second point, since the reformers did 
not give any wording of the certificate 
they would require. 


Rule 79a 

(1) Every firm or member trading on his 
own account shall cause a balance sheet 
to be prepared and presented by a 
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qualified accountant* independent of 
the firm or member, and every partner 
in a firm and every member trading on 
his own account shall be required to 
include in his application for re-election 
to membership, a statement as to 
compliance with the provisions of this 
rule. 


(2) There shall be made available to the 
accountant all the books of account and 
supplementary records to enable him to 
prepare a balance sheet therefrom and 
he shall be furnished with such informa- 
tion and explanations as he may reason- 
ably require. 


(3) The balance sheet shall be made up 
as at a date which is not, without the 
consent of the Council, 

(a) earlier than the commencement of 
the year for which re-election is 
being sought by more than 18 
months and 

(5) later than the date as at which the 
balance sheet referred to in the 
previous application for re-elec- 
tion was made up by more than 
twelve months. 


(4) The balance sheet must be presented 
to the firm or member by the accountant 
within six months of the date as at 
which such balance sheet is made up. 


(5) There shall be attached to such 
balance sheet a report to the firm or 
member by the accountant stating 


(a) whether the balance sheet has been 
prepared and presented in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this 
rule and 


(b) whether his work has been limited 
to the preparation of the balance 
sheet from the books and supple- 
mentary records or whether, by 
arrangement with the firm or 
member, he has in addition carried 
out any audit work, and if so the 
scope of such work. 


The relevant portion of Appendix 1 
Tam —*_ partner in the firm of .... 
sole 
brokers 
trading as ————_ 
jobbers 
The balance sheet of my firm as at 
stesadhade has been prepared and 
presented by an accountant (........ y) 


* The accountant appointed in compliance with 
Rule 79a must be a member, or a firm whose partners 
are members, of one of the following bodies: 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 

and Wales. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Scotland. 

The Association of Certified and Corporate 

Accountants. 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland. 


t Please insert name of accountant. 
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in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 79a. I have read the accountant’s 
report, dated .......... , attached 
thereto, and such balance sheet has been 
examined, approved and signed by me. 


Mr. G. D. Shepherd 
AS WE ANNOUNCED with great regret 
in a brief note as we went to press 
last month (page 279), the death has 
occurred of Mr. G. D. Shepherd, 
Past-President of the Institute, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

Gilbert David Shepherd became 
the senior partner in Gilbert Shep- 
herd, Owen & Co., of Cardiff. He 
obtained membership of the Institute 
in 1902. From 1929 until 1957 he 
served on the Council and in 1947/8 
he was President. In 1948 he was the 
delegate of the Institute on an 
official visit to the United States and 
in the following year at a Congress 
held in Australia. On both visits he 
made numerous friends in the pro- 
fession and many of them he met in 
recent years in South Wales. 

Mr. Shepherd held many public 
and business appointments. He was 
a director of numerous companies in 
South Wales and served on the 
Post Office Advisory Council, the 
South Wales Price Regulation 
Committee, and the Council of the 
Decimal Association. He founded the 
Cardiff Chamber of Trade in 1910 
and was President of the National 
Chamber of Trade in 1954/6. He was 
known as “‘Rotarian Number One,” 
as the founder of the first Rotary 
Club in Wales. 

Outside his professional and busi- 
ness life, Mr. Shepherd’s greatest 
interests and pleasures were probably 
in hospital work—he became the 
chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the United Cardiff Hospitals—and 
in the Welsh National Museum, of 
which he was a committee member. 

He was unfit for military service in 
World War I but volunteered as a 
special constable and rose to become 
Chief Inspector. In World War II he 
was chief air-raid warden at Cardiff 
and organised 7,000 wardens, almost 
entirely on a voluntary basis. 

Everything and everybody inter- 
ested Gilbert Shepherd. Character- 
istically, he was to be found browsing 
in a bookshop, or consulting the little 
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black pocket book in which he jotted 
his gleanings and informal writings. 
A thoughtful man who always 
retained keen mental curiosity in the 
everyday affairs of life and partook 
fully of them. 


The Accountant Awards 
AT AN IMPRESSIVE ceremony in the 
Grocers’ Hall, London, last month, 
attended by numerous leaders of the 
accountancy profession, the annual 
awards of The Accountant for 1958 
were presented to Sir William Currie, 
G.B.E., C.A., Chairman of Peninsular & 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
and Mr. Robert Carr, M.P., chairman 
of John Dale Limited. The awards 
were presented by Sir John Braith- 
waite, chairman of the council of the 
London Stock Exchange, and the 
distinguished assembly was presided 
over by Mr. Percy F. Hughes, A.S.A.A., 
Editor-in-Chief of The Accountant. 
After presenting the awards, Sir 
John Braithwaite said that the entries 
had grown from two hundred in the 
first year to one thousand this year, 
but on the Stock Exchange they 
quoted the securities of something 
like five thousand companies, so that 
there was plenty of room for the 
number of entries to expand. But 
there was one very great concern 
which did not enter for The Account- 
ant awards, and did not have to 
produce a report and accounts— 
Great Britain, Unlimited. Sir John 
suggested that the essence of the 
Budget speech—the results of the 
past year, proposals and estimates for 
the coming year and the review of the 
chairman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer)—should be published 
immediately after Budget day in 
much the same form as company 
reports and accounts. The govern- 
ment should use good paper, good 
printing, good set-out, diagrams, 
whatever was appropriate—but, 
above all, extreme simplicity and 
clarity in presenting the picture. He 
saw in his mind’s eye a small-sized 
leaflet, folded once perhaps, that 
would be obtainable free at every 
post office or even delivered free at 
every door. The figures would have 
six noughts knocked off evérywhere, 
with a “‘cake” for the national pay 
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packet and another “cake” for the 
national spending. 

Mr. Bertram Nelson, C.B.E., F.C.A. 
(a Council member of the Institute), 
a member of the panel of judges, 
spoke, in the absence abroad of Mr. 
Montague Gedge, Q.c., the chairman, 
of the work of the panel. He said that 
progress had been significant in three 
directions. Firstly, reports and ac- 
counts increasingly gave a true and 
fair view of the affairs of the com- 
pany concerned and not merely of its 
financial position. Many of the best 
reports no longer discussed those 
affairs in isolation but related them 
to the business climate in which the 
company lived. Secondly, the report 
was becoming more _ important. 
Twenty years ago it was the balance 
sheet which was significant. The work 
of the Cohen Committee in 1944 
emphasised the importance of the 
profit and loss account. Today the 
directors’ account of stewardship was 
incomplete without a clear and com- 
prehensive annual report or chair- 
man’s address. Thirdly, it was in- 
creasingly recognised that annual 
reports were important not only to 
members but to employees and to 
customers. While many annual re- 
ports were highly complex, sometimes 
inevitably, experiments were con- 
tinually being made in drawing 
attention to salient points and in 
finding terminology which was un- 
derstandable and unambiguous. 


Degree at Seventy-three 

MR. OSCAR FAWCETT, F.C.A., received 
the degree of B.A.(COM.) at Man- 
chester University this month at the 
age of seventy-three. There is 
surely no need to ask “Is this a 
record?” 

Mr. Fawcett served his articles 
with Cooper & Cooper, Manchester, 
from 1904 to 1909. In 1905 he started 
evening courses at Manchester Uni- 
versity with the object of qualifying 
for the degree of Bachelor of Com- 
merce. He had to go abroad for his 
firm so frequently, however, that his 
attendance at the University and his 
examinations were badly interrupted. 
On completion of his articles he put 
in a year at the University and in 1910 
had qualified as a chartered account- 
ant and had passed all the University 


examinations, with the exception of 
German, which he had not attempted 
to take. 

Family responsibilities, removal to 
France (where Mr. Fawcett lived for 
twenty-seven years), two world wars 
and other circumstances supervened, 
and nearly half a century went by. 
But last year, retired at Bognor Regis, 
he claimed to take the German 
examination. The Board of the 
Faculty at Manchester University 
(no doubt after recovering from the 
shock!) granted him permission to 
sit. Mr. Fawcett found a coach in 
German, started attending classes at 
Chichester, and by studying about 
forty hours a week passed the 
examination, so qualifying, after 
forty-eight years, as B.A.(COM.). A 
delightful and inspiring story of 
ambition and determination on the 
part of a chartered accountant. 

Mr. Faweett’s is a family of 
chartered accountants. A son (Mr. 
W. K. Fawcett) and twin daughters 
(Miss Anne Fawcett and Mrs. 
Priscilla Lowen) are all members of 
the Institute. 


India 

THE INSTITUTE OF Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales has been 
informed that a national conference 
of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of India is to be held in 
Bombay in December, 1959. 

The subjects for discussion have 
been decided provisionally as follows: 

1. Taxation—({a) Economic Effects 
of Taxation; (b) Income Tax; (c) 
Capital Tax. 

2. Audit and Investigation—Tech- 
nique for Audit or Investigation. 

3. Accounting Principles (Theory 
and Practice)—(a) Design of Ac- 
counts; (6) Valuation Principles; 
(c) Accounting Trends; (d) Stock-in- 
Trade; (e) Depreciation; (f) Analysis 
of Accounts of Individual Industries. 

4. Management Accounting and 
Costing—Budgetary Control and 
Standard Costing. 

5. Professional Training and Pro- 
Sessional Ethics. 

The Indian Institute states that 
there is adequate hotel accommoda- 
tion in Bombay and the conference 
committee would be pleased to help 
in making reservations for members 
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of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales and 
in arranging visits to places of in- 
terest in India, if sufficient notice is 
given. Members who are interested 
should write direct to Mr. E. V. 
Srinivasan, Secretary, The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of India, 
Mathura Road, New Delhi, India. 
Accountants’ Medical 
Insurance 

THE ACCOUNTANTS’ GROUP of the 
British United Provident Association 
has now been operating for three 
years and subscribers, together with 
members of their families, are con- 
tinuing to join. 

The Association was formed in 
1947 by the amalgamation of a 
number of provident associations, 
some of which had already been in 
existence for many years. It is non- 
profit making, there are no share- 
holders and the Governors give their 
services without fee or remuneration 
of any kind. It is under the Presi- 
dency of the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. Its object is to 
shield its subscribers against heavy 
expenses for surgical operations and 
other specialist treatment, as the 
result of either illness or accident. 

By joining the Accountants’ Group 
subscribers in the United Kingdom 
can obtain membership on terms well 
below those available to individual 
subscribers to the Association. The 
Hon. Group Organisers of the 
Accountants’ Group (Rose, Gluck & 
Co., 14 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4) write that member- 
ship is open to most accountants in 
practice or in employment, as well as 
to all grades of staff employed by 
practising qualified accountants. The 
invitation to subscribe to the Ac- 
countants’ Group is not, however, 
addressed to those who are eligible 
to join a group scheme sponsored by 
a District Society of Chartered 
Accountants. 


Group for 


From Canal to Chunnel 

AN AGREEMENT FOR the compensa- 
tion payable by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment for the nationalised Suez 
canal was concluded this month. The 
Suez Canal Company will receive 
some £28 million. With the compen- 
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sation money the company, renamed 
the Suez Financial Company, will 
seek fresh fields as a giant investment 
trust. One possibility is that it will 
combine with big banking institu- 
tions, here and in France, to finance 
the Channel tunnel scheme (the 
“Chunnel’’), and the company already 
has many other interests, notably in 
Canadian and Saharan oil. 

So is ended the long part-owner- 
ship of the Suez canal by Britain, 
almost a century since the cutting of 
the canal was begun. As far back as 
the sixth century B.c. there had 
been, for about fifty years, a navi- 
gable canal between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea from one of 
the arms of the Nile through the 
lakes that form part of the present 
canal. Again from A.D. 642 to 
A.D. 776 there was another similar 
link. 

Napoleon was only one of the 
more modern schemers who busied 
themselves with the idea of a canal 
direct. from the Mediterranean. It 
was a French engineer, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, who carried the ambi- 
tious project through. His oppor- 
tunity came in 1854, when Said 
Pasha, with whom he had been 
on friendly terms, became Egyptian 
Viceroy; in November of that year 
de Lesseps was granted a concession, 
and the Compagnie Universelle du 
Grand Maritime de Suez came into 
being. Cutting of the canal began in 
1859. The concession was to run for 
a period of ninety-nine years, from 
November, 1869, when the canal was 
opened, and at the end of the term 
the canal was to become Egyptian 
property. 

Britain was at first vigorously 
opposed to the whole idea. Lord 
Palmerston declared that even as- 
suming the technical obstacles were 
overcome (and he thought the pro- 
ject was impossible) a Suez canal 
was detrimental to our maritime 
interests. Nevertheless, the subscrip- 
tion lists for the Compagnie de Suez 
were opened, and the capital of 
20 million francs was quickly raised. 
About a half of the money came from 
France, a quarter from Turkey, and 
the balance from other countries. 
The Americans and Russians, like 
Britain, held aloof (the power politics 
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of the Middle East were differently 
poised in those days!). The Egyptian 
Viceroy, however, acquired shares 
worth 425,000 francs; these shares, 
with others, were purchased by 
Disraeli in 1875, in what proved to be 
an historic coup, of both a business 
and political kind. 


Ammunition for Antipodean 
Commuters 

ONE OF THE perennial grumbles of the 
man-in-the-street is that fares to and 
from work are not an allowable 
expense for Schedule E. On several 
occasions the issue has been raised in 
the House of Commons, but the 
request for tax relief on travelling 
expenses has always been refused. 
The Royal Commission on _ the 
Taxation of Profits and Income 
upheld in 1955 that the cost of going 
to and returning from work should 
not be allowable for tax purposes. 

Recently in Australia, however, 
some judicial support was given to 
the view that travelling expenses 
should be allowable. An appeal by 
two Sydney men against a decision 
of the Commissioners not to allow 
their travelling expenses was, to be 
sure, dismissed by four judges against 
one, on the grounds that such 
expenses are not incurred in earning 
an income but are properly character- 
ised as personal or living expenses. 
But in dissenting from the decision 
Mr. Justice McTiernan held that the 
taxpayer could not earn any assess- 
able income without incurring the 
cost of travelling, and did not agree 
that fares were of a private or 
domestic nature. 

The Chief Justice, Sir Owen 
Dixon, also made some comments 
sympathetic to the taxpayer. Times, 
he said, had changed, and, though the 
traditional view in Australia, as in 
Britain, was that travelling ex- 
penses were not deductible, “the 
present incidence of income tax 
differed greatly in scope and weight 
from the days when the law was 
settled.”’ Sir Owen went on to confess 
that, if the matter were “worked 
over again on bare reason”’ he would 
have “misgivings about the con- 
clusion.” Down under, the New 
South Wales Tax Payers’ Associa- 
tion is now to launch an agitation 
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among members of the Federal 
Parliament for reform of the law, 
and the Federal Treasurer has agreed 
to consider representations from the 
Society “‘at the appropriate time.” 


Shorter Notes 


The Solicitors’ Compensation Fund 
The fund maintained by the Law Society 
to meet claims for defalcations by soli- 
citors is badly “in the red.”” At the end 
of April last claims notified or accepted 
totalled £908,000 and the assets of the 
fund were £642,000, leaving a current 
deficiency of £266,000. It is expected, 
however, that full payment of all claims 
will be made over two or three years. The 
great majority of claims are for defalca- 
tions by solicitors practising without a 
partner and the danger age is above 
sixty. 


New President and Vice-President of 
I.M.T.A. 

The new President of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
is Mr. J. W. Hough, 0.B.E., F.I.M.T.A., 
F.S.A.A., the Borough Treasurer of 
Islington. The new Vice-President is 
Mr. G. B. Esslemont, M.A., B.COM., 
LL.B., F.I.M.T.A., C.A., the City Chamber- 
lain of Glasgow. Both were invested 
in their offices at the seventy-third 
annual general meeting and conference 
held at Eastbourne last month. 


Wages by Cheque 

The Private Member’s Bill introduced 
by Mr. Graham Page, M.P., which aimed 
to permit the payment of wages by 
transfer into a bank account by order 
or by crossed cheques (see ACCOUNT- 
ANCY, February, 1958, page 48), has 
been withdrawn. The Government an- 
nounced that some of the objectives 
had a great deal to commend them but 
the task was too large to be coped with 
by a Private Member’s Bill. The Mini- 
ster of Labour is to consider the whole 
question, but there is no undertaking 
that either legislation or detailed dis- 
cussions will result. 


Credit for Agriculture 

A feature of the plan for agriculture 
published this month by the Labour 
Party under the title Prosper the Plough 
is the setting up of an agricultural 
organisation for supplying medium- 
term credit. The body would be financed 
by the Treasury and would “lend at 
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reasonable and stable rates of interest.” 
It would make available loans through 
and to agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties, as well as through other channels. 
At present, states the booklet, the banks 
serve agriculture well in providing a 
large part of its short-term credit, often 
without the usual security, but farmers 
are particularly ill-served with medium- 
term credit, having to rely largely upon 
hire purchase, which is expensive and 
under the present hire purchase re- 
strictions entails repayment by large 
instalments. 


New National Insurance Contributions 
New weekly rates for National Insur- 
ance and National Health Service con- 
tributions came into effect from July 7. 
The new rates in the main categories 
are as follows: 


COMBINED WEEKLY RATES 


Class 1 Men Women 
Employed 180r Under 18o0r Under 
Persons over 18 over 18 
s. d. a 4 s. d. 
Paid by 
mployee 9 11 $$ 8 0 4 8 
Paid by 
Employer 8 3 4 il 6 9 40 
Total 18 2 10 4 14 9 8 
Class 2 
Self-employed 
Persons 12 0 69 10 0 5 11 
Class 3 
Non-employed 
Persons 9 7 4 6 


Coal Distribution Costs 

There has been published the Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry into Coal 
Distribution Costs in Great Britain 
(Command 446, H.M. _ Stationery 
Office, 5s. 6d. net). The chairman of the 
committee was Sir Thomas B. Robson, 
M.B.E., F.C.A., Past-President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales. The committee 
made an exhaustive factual survey. 
Among its numerous findings may be 
noted the conclusion that the charges 
for wholesale services were not open to 
any serious criticism and that small 
increases in the gross margins of retail 
merchants were warranted. 


Training for Accounting Machines 

It is no good having an electro-mechani- 
cal installation in the office, or an 
electronic one, if there are no operators 
knowing “‘which knob to push” and no 
executives understanding the function- 
ing of the machines. The British Tabu- 
lating Machine Company (which, it is 
announced, is to merge with Power- 
Samas Accounting Machines) is coping 
in a large way with the training of 
operatives and the education of 
executives, in the context of its “Hol- 


lerith” punched card machines and 
“Hec”’ range of electronic computers. 
At two large residential centres, con- 
verted country houses within easy 
reach of London, supplemented by 
other centres, 250,000 man-hours of 
training were received by students last 
year. The staff of the company is also 
trained at these centres. In addition 
170,000 man-hours of training were 
given at a further centre to engineering 
students. 


Legal Advice Scheme 

The Council of the Law Society proposes 
to invite solicitors to be entered on a 
panel, on the basis that they will be 
prepared, subject to certain safeguards, 
to give oral advice (confirmed, if 
necessary, by a written note) after an 
initial interview of approximately thirty 
minutes, for a fee of £1, to anyone 
regardless of means. The Government 
has agreed that if the proposal is 
generally supported by solicitors it will 
authorise payment of the fee out of the 
Legal Aid Fund for persons entitled to 
benefit under the relevant provision of 
the Legal Aid and Advice Act of 1949. 


More and More Companies 

In 1957, for the first time since the 
Companies Act of 1948, the number of 
new companies registered exceeded 
20,000. At 20,665, the total was 35 per 
cent. more than the average for the 
previous five years. At the end of 1957, 
there were 331.119 companies on the 
registers—314,751 private and 16,368 
public. The total paid-up capital of all 
the companies was £7,144 million. These 
and many other statistics, with informa- 
tion about the winding up of companies, 
appointments of inspectors, prosecu- 
tions for offences under the Companies 
Act, 1948, and other company matters 
dealt with by the Board of Trade, are 
given in the Companies General Annual 
Report, 1957 (H.M. Stationery Office, 
1s. 9d. net). 


Interest on Balances of Companies in 
Liquidation 

Section 362 (4) of the Companies Act, 
1948, lays down that the excess over 
£2,000 to the credit of the account at 
the Board of Trade of a company in 
liquidation shall, if the liquidator gives 
notice that the excess is not required for 
the liquidation, earn interest at 2 per 
cent. per annum or such other prescribed 
rate. Statutory Instrument No. 932 of 
1958, the Companies Liquidation Ac- 
count (Interest) Order, 1958, prescribes 
that the rate shall be 34 per cent. per 
annum from June 12, 1958. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


Mercury House, 109-119 Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1 
WATERLOO 3388 (20 lines) Grams: SYSMAGA SOUPHONE London 


Dear Sir, 


Wouldn't you consider any business guid, that saved you time and 
effort whenever you referred to it, a good investment? 


The DIRECTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT is en unusually good investment 
tecause it points the way to greater efficiency by enabling you to 
determine, quickly and confidently, which is the best item of equipment 
for any job in your office. 


And you know whet selecting office equipment usually entails: a 
tedious search through countiess business magazines for appropriate 
advertisements...writing or phoning for catalogues...enquiring at 
stationers' shops...interviewing representatives...and 50 on. 


Even then, there's no guarantee that your final choice is the right 
one; for no business man can possibly know of more than a small fraction 
of the thousands of items now at his disposal. 


The DIRECTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT provides the complete remedy by 
giving you full details of every worthwhile office machine, system ard 
device -- British and imported -- available in this country for stream- 
lining your administration and keeping down your costs. 


No matter what type of office equipment you want -- whether or not 
you know manufacturers’ names or trade names -- the Directory guides you 
through 135 major product-classifications to the item that will do the 
job with maximum efficiency and economy; tells you who makes it; what it 
comprises; its performance; its exclusive features; what it does, and where 
you can inspect it. You need no other source of information. 


The first edition sold out shortly after publication -- end already 
there are indications that the demand for the revised sccond edition 
will outstrip the supply. 


To-day, thousands of business men are benefiting from the Directory's 


six-fold service, outlined overleaf. Sooner or later, you'll need a copy. 
: 111 in and post the card NOW, while stocks are still obtainable. 


Ron V Waght 
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* 
A Direct Pointer to Greater Office Efficienc 
HE almost bewildering range of office machines and devices and systems Fin 
makes a really comprehensive and unbiased guide to the various oa 
makes and models an absolute necessity. bers, 
—whi 
The DrrREcTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT is just such a guide—complete, and i 
impartial, down-to-earth, always USABLE, supremely HELPFUL. You pnts 
will find it equally valuable whether your office is big or small, whether you _ peat 
want a simple, inexpensive system—completely to mechanise your office— 
to install an electronic machine—to replace a typewriter. All you want to 
know about any kind of equipment is given so that you can make your 
choice with all the facts at hand at the moment you need them. You need 
no other source of information. The world’s most modern office equipment, | 
available in this country, is covered by this one all-embracing volume. No addre 
other publication assembles this information for you in one guide. — 
an 
index 
detail: 
MANUFACTURERS, _CONCESSION- How It Will Help You : 
AIRES & DISTRIBUTORS: Alphabetical i 
ide givi d office address, t 
ent Assuming that you need an accounting 
machine, but know neither the name of aver 
a manufacturer, nor a trade or brand 
CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO PRODUCTS: name: turn to the CLASSIFIED PRODUCT , 
Alphabetically classified into 135 pro- Direc 
duet divisions, with 71 cross-references, GuIpe—and you will have a list of all mode 
the leading makes, with the names of gettin 
a SURVEY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT: their manufacturers, and trade names. It i 
Compact descriptions in alphabetical 
order of firms, of British-made and Next, turn to the SURVEY OF EQUIPMENT. to-dat 
imported machines, appliances, aids, 
systems and equipment, with special Here, manufacturers and distributors— equip 
emphasis on their uses. aids, | 
BRANCHES, SHOWROOMS & AGENTS: listed alphabetically—describe not only 
Names, addresses and telephone num- the salient points but also the actual uses 
bers in the London postal area, Eng- : . mont 
land, Scotland. Wales. Northern Ireland of their machines, and so enable you to 
and the Republic of Ireland, with name 
of manager in charge, in alphabetical determine which make or model is most 
order of manufacturers and distributors. ‘table f, baal 
RETAILERS OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT: |= SU!table Tor your business. 
Geographical guide 
stal z . England, Scotland, ales | 
Republic of | Alternatively, if you want to know the 
rel 
oqulpanent | mame of a manufacturer of a certain 
stocked. 
TRADE & BRAND NAMES: Alphe- make of machine, reference to the TRADE 
betical and numerical guide to trade NAMES INDEX will supply the information 
and brand names and numbers. 


iciency and Economy 


Finally, the alphabetical list of MANU- 
FACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS will pro- 
vide you with addresses, telephone num- 
bers, personnel, and other essential data 
—while details of supplies, representation 
and inspection facilities in your locality 
are covered by the PROVINCIAL BRANCHES, 
SHOWROOMS AND REPRESENTATIVES and 
DEALERS AND RETAILERS SECTIONS. 


Saves You Time 
and Money 


THE DIRECTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
will also give you the names and 
addresses of thousands of manufacturers, 
distributors, provincial representatives 
and retailers—so indexed and cross- 
indexed as to provide at a glance the 
details you need. Editorial articles dis- 
cuss the role of office equipment as a 
tool of management; and the scope of 
the Volume is amplified still further by 
advertisers’ announcements. 


As a time-and-effort-saver alone, the 
Directory will save you many times its 
moderate cost. And it will ensure your 
getting the right equipment for the job. 


It is up-to-date and easy to keep up- 
to-date! Current information about new 
equipment, appliances, systems, office 
aids, etc., will be published in BUSINESS, 
the Journal of Management, month-by- 
month. 


An Essential Service 
— For Your Benefit 

No business man can know more than 
a fraction of the tremendous number of 
office machines, devices and systems that 
are available today. And yet it is vitally 
important that every firm selects the 
equipment designed specifically to meet 
its needs. The DIRECTORY OF OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT, in effect, brings the entire 
range of today’s office equipment to your 
desk for you to study at your leisure 
and make your final choice. As a reli- 
able consultant on office equipment it 
is of inestimable worth. 


POST THE CARD OVERLEAF NOW 


The first edition of the DIRECTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT was 
exhausted shortly after it was published. A large part of the new, completely 
revised and up-to-date second edition was reserved before it came off the 
Press. So don’t delay—send for your copy before the small remaining supply 


is sold. 


The Edition is Limited — Send for Your Copy TODAY 


1x. 
@ 


A few of the 135 product divisions covered by the 
DIRECTORY of OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Accounting Machines 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Adhesives & Adhesive 
Appliances 

Analysis Books & Machines 

Book-Keeping Machines 

Broadcast & Staff Location 
Systems 

Caleulating Machines 

Card Index Systems 

Cash & Autographic Registers 

Cheque Signing Machines 

Cheque Writing Machines 

Clocks 

Coin Counting, Sorting & 
Issuing Machines 

Continuous Stationery 

Dating, Numbering & Count- 
ing Machines 

Desks & Partitions 

Dictating & Recording 
Machines 

Drawing Office Furniture 

Duplicating & Printing 
Machines 

Envelope Opening Machines 


Electronic Data Processing 
Machines 

Facsimile Letter Printing 
Machines 

Facsimile Transmission Equip- 
ment 

Filing Systems & Equipment 

Fire Alarms 

Folding & Mailing Machines 

Form-Feeding Machines & 
Equipment 

Form Writing Machines 

Intercommunication Equipment 

Label Tacking Machines 

Letter & Parcel Balances 

Loose Leaf Ledgers & Systems 

Machine Posting Equipment 

Marking Machines 

Microfilm & Ancillary Equip- 
ment 

National Insurance Franking 
Machines 

Numbering Machines 

Office Composing Machines 

P.A.Y.E. Systems & Equip- 
ment 

Photocopying Equipment 


Perforating & Punching 
Machines 
Postal Franking Machimes 
Production Control Systems 
Punched Card & Ancillary 
Equipment 
Receipt & Cash Books 
Reproducing Equipment 
Ribbons & Carbons 
Safes 
Seating 
Stapling Machines 
Stenographic Machines 
Stock Control Equipment 
Storage Equipment 
Telephone Amplifiers 
Telephone Answering Device 
Teleprinters & Equipment 
Ticket Printing & Issuing 
Machines 
Time Recorders 
Typewriters & Accessories 
Visible Files, Records & 
Systems 
Wages Paying Machines 
Watchman’s 
Systems, ete. 


Secure Your Copy Before the Edition is Exhausted 


The DIRECTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT will give you such a valuable service 
—you will find yourself consulting it se frequently—that you will soon regard ht 
as an Indispensable part of your working equipment. The very first time you turn 
te tt you may find a device which will save you hundreds of pounds a year. 
Se make sure of your copy before the remaining supply is snapped up. 


Fill In, Tear off, and POST THIS CARD 


Directors: 3. H. HAWORTH, H. HINTON, W. BONSER, A.C.1.S., W. A. CATHLES, F. H. CARTER, G. W. LESLIE 


PRINTED PAPER RATE 


To: Business Publications Ltd., 
Publishers of the Directory of Office Equipment 


Please send me ...... copy/ies of 
the Directory oF OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT (2nd edition) and | 
invoice me at 42s. per copy, post BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


Mercury House, 


109-119 Waterloo Road, 


London, S.E.1 


« 
3 
by cash, 43s, IN/A M6215B 
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the Monroe LA 7, a general purpose calculator which 
meets the figuring needs of most normal businesses. What the camera cannot reveal is the service that operates 
before, during and after the installation of your machine. Yet this, when you come to mechanise your business 
figuring, is clearly of paramount importance. With Monroe you can bank on getting the best advice in choosing 
and using your machine, and the most efficient and reliable maintenance service that the industry has to offer. 


20000000. 
O00 
O00 
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0,000, 


\... Es Monroe Calculators range from the simple, hand- 
operated LN 160 to the fully automatic Duplex 88N. Illustrated above is the 
‘middleweight’ of the range—the all-purpose Monroe LA 7-200. Among the 
eighteen models is one that was specifically designed to meet requirements such 
as yours. 


For further particulars please write or telephone: 


MONROE 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVENT GARDEN O211 
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LEDGER POSTING 


with 


NSON 


MULTIPOST ACCOUNTING 


Anson Multipost Accounting 
Systems are in daily use for a wide 
variety of applications, including 
Purchase and Sales Ledgers, 
Stock Control, Hire Purchase, 
Costing and Payroll, producing 
two to five Accounting records 
in ONE OPERATION. Your 
present Accounting Staff can use 
Anson Multipost, without special 
training and you can start using 
it tomorrow or any day when 
you decide saving of money, 
coupled with increase of 
efficiency in your Accounts 
Department, is of importance. 
Your monthly Statements, 

of course, will go out without 
fuss and bother—on time. 


\ Post this coupon for full details NOW | 


GEORGE ANSON & CO. LTD. | 


58 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Telephone: WATerloo 3746 (10 lines). | 


Please send full details of the ANSON MULTIPOST MACHINE. 


Please tick applications of interest: ; 
Sales Ledger Purchase Ledger | 
Cash Book and Receipts Stock Control 
Traders’ Credit Payments Costing I 
Other applications 


3 


P.A.Y.E. 


CHRISTIE & CO. 


Estate Offices: 


London & | 7 BAKER STREET 
Home Counties | LONDON, W.1I 
Tel. WELBECK 0022 


1§ PALMEIRA MANSIONS 
Sussex HOVE 
Tel. 38936 


JACEY HOUSE 
Hampshire & | THE LANSDOWNE 
South West | BOURNEMOUTH 

Tel. 7247 


ST. STEPHEN’S HOUSE 
Devon & | CATHERINE STREET 

West Country | EXETER 

Tel. §9371 


BUSINESS AGENTS 


The “COMING MAN’S” 
Policy 
provides Immediate Protection for 
dependants at LOW COST. Valuable 
options enable the policy to be 
adapted to the changing needs of the 
family at a later date 


For MUTUAL satisfaction — consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 148! 
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EDITORIAL 


Ease on the Squeeze 


in these columns that the Chancellor’s message 

would hold a promise of easier lending by the banks 
and relaxation by the Capital Issues Committee. There 
was no such promise in the Budget speech. But deeds 
are better than words—especially words of anticipation. 
Less than three months from the opening of his Budget, 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory has acted decisively on the two 
counts. From the end of this month the banks are no 
longer under requirement of the Chancellor to keep 
their total advances to any given level and some of the 
most oppressive clamps on the Capital Issues Committee 
are forthwith removed. It is true that a new mechanism 
is available whereby liquid assets of the banks, on which 
credit might be erected, can be frozen in the form of 
“special deposits” with the government, but the mechan- 
ism is for future operation. It is true also that in some 
ways the control of the Capital Issues Committee is 
now tightened; but the net effect of the new regulations 
(to the details of which we devote a note on another 
page) is greatly to relax the control. 

A striking lesson in all this is how quickly the economic 
climate changes. In mid-April, the Chancellor was not 
ready to voice a hope of any easement in the Great 
Credit Squeeze—early in July, he eases it. But by what is 
virtually the same token, there is also a danger in 
government delay for even a short time in applying 
economic and financial correctives. 

Thus it is now being said on all sides that the removal 
of the ceiling to bank advances will make little difference 
to the volume of bank loans. It may, indeed, be true that 
there exists only a modicum of unsatisfied demand for 
bank credit, for the reason that many businessmen see 
little scope for expansion in the months immediately 
ahead, and it is significant that the limit on advances 
laid down last September has not, in fact, been reached. 
The corollary may well be that the freeing of the 
banks from the request that bound them ought to have 
come rather earlier. However that may be, we should 
count what blessings we have. The total expansion of 
bank loans may prove to be moderate, but the psychologi- 
cal effect of any diffusion of new credit will be marked. 
And whatever may be said of bank lending, it is far from 
clear that the relaxation on capital issues will fail to pro- 
duce a decided upsurge in long-term borrowings. Despite 
gloomy forecasts of capital investment, whether in fixed 
assets—see, in particular, the figures issued by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries towards the end of last month— 
or in stocks, there has been activity in the new issue mar- 


A ia thes while before Budget day we dared to hope 


ket and greater activity is promised for the weeks to come, 

The essential point, however, is a different one. It is that 
the two steps just taken by the Government are only two 
of those that it can take towards inducing some expansion 
in the economy. And they are among the earliest of the 
possible steps. To be sure, the three reductions in 
Bank Rate within the space of three months and the 
Budget increase in initial allowances—itself increased 
last month, while the Finance Bill was being debated— 
came first. But the reductions in Bank Rate could not be 
expected to have much effect all the time the banks had 
to keep their advances within a limit and the Capital 
Issues Committee had to enforce the very strict regimen 
laid down for it. That the effect of credit relaxation 
cannot be seen until credit has been really relaxed is fairly 
obvious—but in fact only now has it been really relaxed. 
If after a while it is plain that the relaxation has not in- 
duced an improvement in the economy, at least it will 
have shown that further measures are then necessary. 
There is no shortage of available measures, but apart 
from a further reduction in Bank Rate perhaps the 
lifting of hire purchase controls and the reinstatement 
of programmes of capital investment by nationalised 
bodies and local authorities are the next in the list. It is to 
be hoped that the ability to borrow more easily will “do 
the trick,” or at least go a long way towards doing it, 
but, if not, at least the way will have been opened for other 
measures to be taken. The snag is that before it is con- 
sidered safe to take them some months may have passed. 

Until now a major hindrance to expansionist measures 
has been the queue of wage claims, which threatened 
that inflation might again be just round the corner. The 
queue has not disappeared, but it has shortened, and 
something like a three per cent. pattern for wage increases 
has established itself—a pattern with which, it is fairly 
generally believed, a stable price level can co-exist. Now 
that the early summer season of danger from wage claims 
is behind us, we have to face the early autumn season of 
danger of drains on the pound. The British economy 
cannot be allowed to suffer any heavy loss of the gold and 
dollar reserves—that fact alone must make for caution 
and moderation in anything that is done to stimulate acti- 
vity by industry or spending by the public. All in all, it 
looks as though there will be some biding of time until the 
Fall is over and the fall in reserves obviated. That is to 
say, during the next few months the ease on the squeeze, 
perhaps helped by some further softening of money rates, 
may be the measure upon which, after all, main reliance 
will be placed. 
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A statement issued by the Council of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 


Accounting by Electronic Methods 


An Introductory Outline 


The Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
issues these notes on accounting by electronic methods in order to give members, 
whether engaged in public practice or in industry and commerce, information 
on the nature of the new equipment and the main problems surrounding its use. 
These notes indicate what in many respects appears capable of being done 
with a computer and the possible implications rather than what is currently 
being carried out upon any significant scale of general application. They do not 
contain explanations of the technicalities of the equipment nor do they contain 
descriptions of the equipment produced by different manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding the technical complexity and terminology of electronic 
methods, their application to accounting is no more than one further step in 
the mechanisation of accounting work. Continued progress with punched-card 
and other machines has considerably increased their scope and speed of opera- 
tion, but all have a limiting factor in the need for human intervention at some 
stages in the complete accounting process. The adaptation to accounting of elec- 
tronic computers is a natural outcome of the continuous development of 
accounting machines with their inherent tendency towards reducing the human 
element in routine accounting processes. 


INTRODUCTION Types of work suitable for E.D.P. Internal check 

Electronic data processing Problems of selecting E.D.P. equip- Records 

Electronic digital computers ment 

Application of electronic digital com- Staffing and training THE AUDITOR AND E.D.P. 

puters Economics of E.D.P. 
E.D.P. equipment Advantages and disadvantages of Appendix A 
E.D.P. Binary scale of notation 

CONVERSION TO E.D.P. 

Preliminary study ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS Appendix B 

Systems study Accuracy in processing Simplified flow chart 
INTRODUCTION computer has to be given, in addition to the information 
Electronic data processing to be processed, instructions directing it how to deal with 


1. “Electronic data processing” is the term applied to 
the method of analysing, marshalling, recording and 
reporting business information by means of equipment 
the central feature of which is an electronic digital com- 
puter. For convenience this method of processing busi- 
ness information is referred to in these notes as E.D.P. 

2. For processing to take place by means of E.D.P. the 


the information; a sequence of such instructions is 
termed a programme. 


Electronic digital computers 

3. An electronic digital computer is a device capable of 
performing upon information, supplied to it in a suitable 
form, any arithmetical operation in accordance with 
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NOW! direct entry book-keeping... 
SYNCHRONISED 
with punched cards 


Visible accounting records plus punched 
cards simultaneously produced as a by- 
product! This is now made possible 
by the introduction of syNCHROMATIC. 
‘SYNCHROMATIC consists of the Remington 
Rand ‘Foremost’ Accounting Machine 
and a punched card automatic key punch, 
electrically hooked-up into a single unit. 
One operator does two jobs: prepares 
normal visual accounting records, and at 
thesame time, produces the punched cards. 
This will be news of vital interest to users 
of punched cards. Organisations contem- 
plating the installation of electronic 
computers will appreciate the tremendous 
advantage of using the syNCHROMATIC 
unit as a means to produce input media 
at outside locations. 


PART OF THE PROOF THAT 


EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


Remington Rand Ltd - 1-19 New Oxford St - London WC1 - CHA 8888 - Business Equipment Centres in all principal cities 
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(Italian Proverb) 


“He is not wise that is not wise 
for himself.” 

It is important that you should 
be planning ahead for yourself 
as well as for others. 


Our task is to help the wise to § 


provide for the future lean years 
which come with retirement out 
of the income of the present. 
We will study both your own 
individual problem and _ the 
needs of your firm. Our recom- 

mendations and our 


services in installing § 


and running an 
insured pension 
scheme are at your 
disposal free of 
charge. 


Remember our symbol 
—the promise of plenty. 
Let us advise you. 


Superannuation | 


Advisory 
Services Ltd 


11 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 # 


Tel: CHAncery 5226/7/8/9 


Attach your card to this advertisement and post to us 


MYERS 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


(LATE MYERS OF MOORGATE) 


68 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.| 
Telephone: MAYfair 0977/8 


Board Room and Executive Office Suites Speci- 
ally Designed 


General Office Furniture 

Filing Cabinets—Cupboards—Shelving 
Canteen Equipment 

Drawing Office Supplies 
Carpets—Linoleum—Rubber Flooring 
Renovations and Removals 


Complete schemes tubsetted 


COW? 


This space has been reserved for the 
next six months by 


COOKE LTD. 


(Est. 1892) 
MAKERS OF FINE QUALITY LEATHER GOODS 


WATCH OUT FOR_ ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF OUR _  BRIEF-CASES, ZIP-FOLIOS, 
WALLETS ETC., AND FOR SPECIAL 
OFFERS TO THE ACCOUNTANCY 
PROFESSION 


In the meantime you are invited to send for our brochures at 


TRINITY LEATHER WORKS, 
UPPER DUKE STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 15 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


predetermined instructions and of retaining in its store, 
for issue as required or for future use, the instructions, the 
original information and the results of its operations 
thereon. The instructions can be designed to produce not 
only the results of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division but also the result of comparing, and thus of 
selecting between, two predetermined courses. 

4. The value of a computer for clerical and accounting 
work arises not only from the foregoing capabilities but 
also in particular from the speed at which it can execute 
its instructions coupled with its high degree of automatic 
operation. In carrying out its instructions the computer 
does not necessarily make any permanent or visible record 
of the individual intermediate steps taken. Thus there is an 
apparent gap between prime and ultimate information, 
which is of particular significance to auditors. 

5. The capability of an individual installation varies 
with its speed, the capacity of its own internal store and 
its range of automatic functions, all of which are related 
to the total cost of the installation. Although the use of 
computers for accounting purposes is still in its infancy 
computers are in use in such separate applications as the 
preparation of payrolls, of production and stock records 
and of invoices. It is however envisaged that in its most 
advanced state E.D.P. equipment may well be capable of 
carrying out within itself a whole series of interrelated 
accounting processes which have been predetermined. 

6. E.D.P. is developing rapidly and may well take many 
forms varying from the punched-card installation in- 
corporating a simple electronic digital computer to the 
full-scale installation which would include an electronic 
digital computer with large internal storage capacity, 
together with automatic access to an adequate range of 
ancillary equipment and to external storage devices. 

7. It should not be assumed that only the largest 
business organisations will be able to afford the use of 
E.D.P. Smaller businesses may be able either to take 
greater advantage of the use of large general purpose 
equipment on a service basis or to acquire smaller equip- 
ment as it is developed. 

8. A computer operates by means of electronic switches 
which are internal parts of it and at any given moment 
are either “‘on” or “‘off.”” Thus the circuits may be made 
to reflect one or other of two digits; it is this characteristic 
of the computer which has led to the binary scale of 
notation (outlined briefly in Appendix A) being common- 
ly used for computers in place of the more usual decimal 
scale. Conversion to and from the binary scale is nor- 
mally performed within the computer. 


Application of electronic digital computers 

9. Electronic digital computers have been employed 
for a number of years for the rapid performance of 
scientific and similar calculations which, by reason of 
complexity or of volume, would prove difficult if not 
impracticable of solution by manual methods or by the 
use of mechanical calculators. They are also being in- 
stalled for production planning and control purposes. 

10. Accounting operations seldom call for calculations 
as complex as those required for scientific work. By 
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contrast they usually require a means of dealing with a 
larger volume of information; accordingly computers 
used for accounting purposes require a large capacity for 
the receipt, analysis and reporting of information. ~« 

11. Punched-card equipment can perform automatically 
the usual arithmetical processes, though normally only by 
recording intermediate steps on cards. Electronic cal- 
culators have been developed which can be used in con- 
junction with punched-card installations to speed up and 
extend the calculating processes and many punched- 
card installations now incorporate such a calculator. Such 
installations are sometimes referred to as ““computers.” 
Strictly speaking they are not computers because com- 
puters have the ability to: 

(a) retain data and instructions within their own 

internal store, and 

(b) modify those stored instructions within the scope of 
the programme. 

These notes deal only with installations containing a 
computer. 

12. As already noted in paragraph 3 above it is neces- 
sary for information to be prepared in a form suitable for 
processing by the computer. This entails the preparation 
and coding of new information and conversion into input 
media, such as punched cards, punched paper tape, or 
magnetic tape. Thus, initial recording differs little from 
the established routines already commonly in use. For a 
computer however programmes must also be prepared, 
coded and recorded on suitable media. 

13. The substantial demands upon the time of senior 
executives of the business in the consideration of and 
preparation for the introduction of an E.D.P. installation, 
coupled with the costs of preparing flow charts and pro- 
grammes and converting them into suitably coded media, 
constitute a significant initial expense additional to the 
cost of the actual installation. 

14. Broadly therefore it would seem that the use of an 
E.D.P. installation exclusively for accounting purposes is 
unlikely to be justified on financial grounds unless the 
planned operations: 

(a) involve handling a substantial volume of repetitive 
work of a standard type which would keep the in- 
stallation adequately employed, or 

(b) link one process with another and so permit the 
installation to carry out various operations on the 
same information and thus to integrate several 
accounting processes, or 

(c) will provide sufficiently valuable information for 
management. 

15. Up to the present, the initial costs have been so 
great as to limit the purchase of an installation to com- 
paratively large undertakings. Even so, some large under- 
takings have preferred to hire rather than purchase, 
though hiring does not avoid such initial costs as those of 
systems study and programme preparation and coding. 
Smaller installations, usually designed to cope with a 
limited range of routines, are in course of development. 
It may also prove feasible to evolve standard pro- 
grammes capable of handling limited fields of work of a 
relatively routine nature, for example the preparation of 
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payrolls of staff paid on a time basis. If it should prove 
practicable to adapt such standard programmes to 
individual needs, then installations may well come within 
the financial capacity of many medium-sized organisa- 
tions; the use of them on a service basis may also become 
a practical proposition for a still wider field of smaller 
organisations. The notes which follow are however in- 
tended to deal primarily with the general use of an 
E.D.P. installation by an individual organisation. 


E.D.P. equipment 

The main sections of a full E.D.P. installation are 
outlined below: 

16. Input unit. Input generally consists of programmes, 
new information, standing records and brought forward 
balances, all of which must be introduced into a computer 
for processing to take place. Programmes, standing 
records and brought forward balances will normally be on 
suitable media (such as punched cards, punched paper 
tape and magnetic tape) but new information must be 
transferred to such media. Once information is on suit- 
able media there are various devices by means of which it 
can be put into the computer; their operation presents no 
great difficulty and is directly under the control of the 
computer. 

17. Arithmetic unit. The arithmetic unit is composed of 
electronic circuits and is an integral part of the computer. 
It is used for all calculations and in the majority of com- 
puters for the marshalling of information. 

18. Control. Control is effected by electronic devices 
within the computer which act so as to bring into opera- 
tion the circuits required to carry out instructions in the 
programmes. Depending on the result of an inter- 
mediate calculation the control will, where necessary, 
select from the programme the appropriate course to be 
followed. 

19. Internal store. The internal store is an integral part 
of the computer. While processing is taking place it 
holds: 

(a) the programme 

(b) new information, standing records and brought 

forward balances 

(c) results (both intermediate and final). 

There are several kinds of internal store, used either 
singly or in combination, and they can be arranged in 
various ways. The time taken to obtain information from 
them varies widely as between different computers, al- 

. though even in the slowest computer it is measured in 
thousandths of a second. The volume and complexity of 
the processing which can be carried out at any time is 
generally related directly to the size of the internal store 
or the number of internal storage units and these in turn 
are reflected in the cost of the equipment. Some kinds of 
internal store are such as to be able to hold information 
indefinitely but other kinds, normally used for inter- 
mediate results, are such that information would be lost if 
there were a power failure. The information lost is how- 
ever capable of being reassembled, normally without 
difficulty, by re-processing. 
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20. Output unit. The result of the processing by the 
computer, termed output, may be recorded by devices for 
printing and/or transfer to one or more of the external 
stores. Printed output may be obtained directly from the 
computer by connecting it to an automatic typewriter or 
printer. Stored output is maintained in a form which will 
enable it to be used in a subsequent process. The stored 
output may be converted into printed form by equipment 
not connected to or controlled by the computer. This 
avoids limiting the effective operating speed of the com- 
puter to the present speed of printing devices. 

21. External store. External stores consist of various 
media (such as punched cards, punched paper tape, 
magnetic tape, and magnetic film) on which are held pro- 
grammes and standing records such as wage rates, price 
lists and accounts balances. 

22. Thus, a large E.D.P. installation will normally 
consist of: 

(a) input preparation units—for putting information on 
to punched cards, punched paper tape, or magnetic 
tape, in a form which the computer can absorb 

(5) input units—equipment by which the computer 
absorbs the information on the punched cards or 
tape 

(c) the processing unit—comprising arithmetic unit, 
control and internal store 

(d) output units—equipment enabling the computer to 
record the results of its work 

(e) external stores—with equipment for transferring 
information from the store to the processing unit 
and vice versa 

(f) output printing units—printers, card interpreters 
and typewriters, which are used to transcribe the 
results of the computer’s work into a form in which 
it can be read. 

Appendix B indicates very briefly the flow of information 
through an installation and the action and output of the 
installation. 


CONVERSION TO E.D.P. 
Preliminary study 

23. The work involved in a change from an existing 
system to E.D.P. calls for a more detailed and more com- 
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prehensive approach than that normally required when 
introducing or extending office mechanisation. As a first 
stage it is advisable to make a study to find out: 

(a) whether and if so to what extent E.D.P. could be 

applied in the particular business organisation 

(b) the form and nature of interim and final informa- 

tion required 

(c) what resulting advantages are likely to be obtained 

from the use of a better selection of information 
made quickly available, such as information leading 
to the reduction of excessive stocks. Such ad- 
vantages must be compared with a broad estimate 
of likely cost. 
It may be necessary to consider whether fundamental 
changes in the methods of recording used in the organisa- 
tion are desirable in order to expedite the processing of 
information and avoid duplication of effort. The pre- 
liminary study will normally occupy some senior staff for 
several months. 

24. The preliminary study should cover all operations 
thought to be suitable for transfer to E.D.P. so that the 
conversion is conceived and justified as a whole even if 
the installation can clearly be justified on one single 
application only. It may however be found that to imple- 
ment the conversion in a practical manner it is necessary 
to proceed by making piecemeal transfers of processing 
operations to E.D.P. Indeed, such experience as there has 
been to date appears to indicate that initially a conversion 
to E.D.P. has been for the purpose of performing one 
separate processing operation. 

25. The preliminary study would be directed to an 
examination of those sections of the accounting work of 
the organisation which involve a substantial volume of 
repetitive or recurrent operations (such as the preparation 
of a payroll covering a large number of employees or 
substantial invoicing) to determine inter alia whether the 
transfer of these operations to E.D.P. would keep the 
equipment adequately employed. It would also be 
necessary to consider whether and if so to what extent 
information which had been coded and converted into 
input media would be usable, without further coding and 
conversion, in other operations such as the preparation of 
wages analyses and statements of stocks and usages of 
materials and for costing and similar purposes. A further 
example is the use of the equipment for the preparation of 
invoices in such a way as to make it possible to obtain, 
from the same coded information, analyses for finished 
product stock control, for calculation of commission to 
salesmen and for records of accounts receivable. 

26. In the light of these considerations it would be 
possible to draw up a plan indicating the purposes for 
which an installation could be used and the extent to 
which these operations could be integrated. 


Systems study 

27. If as a result of the preliminary study there appears 
a good case for conversion to E.D.P. there will then follow 
a close study of the existing systems and procedures, so as 
to show precisely the manner of preparing prime docu- 
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ments and of transferring information from such docu- 
ments, the steps taken to process that information, the 
reports produced and whether and to what extent dupli- 
cation exists. 

28. The study should then proceed to ascertain what 
reports or summarised information are required, after 
which proposals must be formulated for modifying 
existing procedures if necessary or for introducing new 
ones. At this stage a knowledge of the potentialities of the 
computer and of the techniques it uses is of great value, 
for here may be an opportunity to propose arrangements 
to make available to management a greatly improved 
selection of information. The co-operation of all levels 
of management is essential during this part of the study so 
as to ensure that the procedures and reports envisaged 
are acceptable to all concerned. 

29. After all the relevant detail has been obtained it 
should have become clear whether a conversion to 
E.D.P. would be advantageous. Even if the decision is not 
to convert it may well be found that the systems study 
discloses ways in which the existing systems may be 
improved. The resulting economies may more than offset 
the cost of the study. 

30. If as a result of the study a decision to convert to 
E.D.P. is reached the next step is to draw up flow charts 
detailing the information to be used, the operations to be 
performed by the equipment, the results to be obtained 
and the reports required. This is the first stage in the 
preparation of programmes. 

31. The flow charts must then be translated into the 
numerically coded form in which computer instructions 
are written in order to become a programme. When 
each programme or section thereof is complete it must be 
tested by processing sample information through the 
equipment. It will generally be found that many revisions 
to a programme are required before the programme 
which makes the best use of the equipment is formulated. 
On the final settlement of a programme, detailed and 
annotated flow charts should be prepared and main- 
tained in order to facilitate subsequent revision. 

32. The systems study and the programming will 
occupy senior staff and specialists for a very considerable 
time and experience has shown that programming alone 
can involve expenditure of time measurable in terms of 
man-years. 

33. It is normally desirable to introduce any new system 
by stages, as this will avoid an abrupt reorganisation 
extending to the work of all those handling the records 
and will enable unforeseen difficulties to be overcome 
before a complete change-over is effected. This applies 
with even greater emphasis to a conversion to E.D.P. 
when it will also be essential to run the old and new 
systems in parallel for an initial period. 


Types of work suitable for E.D.P. 

34. There are a number of individual procedures which 
might be carried out by E.D.P. because they require a 
large number of similar items to be systematically 
analysed, marshalled, recorded and reported. Examples of 
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such procedures are given below, although in many 
organisations E.D.P. may not be justified unless it is 
applied to more than one of them: 

(a) Analyses of labour, materials and other direct 
production costs, overhead and service department 
costs, budgets and forecasts 

(b) Records of stores, raw materials, finished goods 
and work in progress 

(c) Payroll and ancillary records 

(d) Invoicing, debtors’ accounts and analyses of sales, 
including analyses for market research and trans- 
port and delivery schedules 

(e) Purchases analyses and creditors’ accounts. 

E.D.P. may also be suitable for handling large volumes of 
other repetitive and recurrent operations. Some of the 
applications listed above, such as invoicing, may be 
particularly useful to non-manufacturing organisations 
which have to deal with a large volume of repetitive 
clerical work. 

35. In addition to the above accounting applications, 
E.D.P. may be installed for purposes of production 
planning and control for which it may prove to be 
particularly suitable. 

36. In some instances the transfer of individual pro- 
cesses to E.D.P. may be the preliminary step which leads 
eventually to a more complex utilisation of E.D.P. It 
may be that, depending on the needs of the organisation, 
more complex routines with a greater degree of integra- 
tion of different accounting and other processes will 
develop as experience of using the equipment is gained. 


Problems of selecting E.D.P. equipment 

37. The selection of suitable equipment, from the 
various assemblies now available or coming on to the 
market, is difficult. The capacity of equipment for work 
should be compared with its cost but this is by no means 
easy. The exact nature of the tasks to be performed 
should be considered. It will be necessary to decide 
whether the equipment will be required, inter alia: 

(a) to cope with a few repetitive procedures rather than 
with a number of diverse procedures not necessarily 
foreseen in detail 

(b) to deal with a particularly large volume of input— 
the extent to which information can be sorted 
before being put on to input media will have a 
bearing on volume of input 

(c) to give output merely in the form of totals rather 
than to give voluminous detail (for example, 
giving the totals of the control accounts of stock 
instead of giving in detail the balances of items in 
stock) 

(d) to include a computer which incorporates auto- 
matic checking features (examples of which are 
given in paragraphs 57 and 58) in addition to 
relying upon programmes for checking accuracy in 
processing 

(e) to afford rapid access to information contained in 
the external stores. 

38. When a decision on the foregoing has been made 


the following features of the equipment offered will 
require consideration before the final decision is reached: 

(a) the capacity of the internal store 

(5) the speed of access to information contained in the 
internal store 

(c) the speed of the arithmetic unit in relation to the 
speeds of reading input, of transferring information 
to and from the store and of producing output 
media. 

39. In addition it will be necessary to have regard to the 

following: 

(a) The service, if any, provided by manufacturers to 
assist with programming or any supply by them of 
standard programmes 

(b) The intended degree of utilisation of the installa- 
tion, the need for some marginal capacity against 
possible expansion and the possibility of multi- 
shift working 

(c) The possibility of offering spare capacity to other 
users on a service basis 

(d) The maintenance facilities provided by manu- 
facturers 

(e) The degree of reliability attained by different 
equipment and the amount of time to be held in 
reserve each day in case of breakdown 

(f) The availability of similar equipment for use in 
emergency. 


Staffing and training 

40. E.D.P. equipment relies for its operation upon 
certain specialist staff, relatively few in number, sup- 
ported by staff skilled in the operation of the equipment 
ancillary to the computer. To the extent that the tasks of 
existing personnel are taken over by E.D.P. equipment 
there will be problems of redeployment of staff. 

41. The manager responsible for the operation of an 
E.D.P. installation need not necessarily understand in 
complete detail the technical aspects of the computer 
and ancillary equipment, any more than the driver of a 
motor-car need understand in complete detail the tech- 
nicalities of the internal combustion engine and other 
parts of the vehicle. As in the case of the driver, some 
knowledge of the functioning of the equipment is clearly 
helpful and indeed advisable. Whoever is responsible 
should however be acquainted with the principles of pro- 
gramming and possess a knowledge of computer tech- 
niques. He should know what the equipment will do, its 
storage capacity and the most economical methods of 
using it and should be able to advise generally on the use 
of the installation. 

42. Systems study and programming require specialised 
staff who are capable of examining clerical operations and 
procedures to decide how best they can be performed by a 
computer. Once reliable programmes have been estab- 
lished they can be of permanent use, though inevitably 
some amendments will be unavoidable from time to time. 
Programmes should only be amended by properly trained 
staff who will have regard to all the repercussions of any 
changes made. In most installations therefore it will be 
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desirable to have permanently on the staff one or more 
persons who will be familiar with existing programmes 
and capable of preparing new programmes or amending 
the contents of existing programmes. 

43. Computer operators are those who operate the 
control panel of the installation; they also load and 
unload input and output mechanisms. The operators will 
need to understand the programmes, the controls and the 
signals on the control panel of the computer. 

44. The main body of the staff involved will be con- 
cerned with the scrutiny, control and coding of prime 
documents, the transfer of prime information to input, 
the verification of such input and the handling of output. 

45. The services of engineers and technicians will be 
required for the maintenance of the E.D.P. equipment. 
This work may be performed by the manufacturers of the 
equipment or by specialist staff. 

46. Operators normally undergo a course of training 
arranged by the suppliers of the equipment; in addition 
most suppliers arrange courses of training for other levels 
of staff concerned with the equipment. A number of 
universities and technical colleges organise courses on the 
design and application of digital computers. 


Economics of E.D.P. 

47. When considering the economics of an E.D.P. 
installation, not only must the operating cost and the 
cost of the computer be taken into account but also the 
cost of the ancillary equipment. The cost of the complete 
equipment may range from £50,000 to £250,000 or more 
and there will also be some or all of the following 
expenditures: 

(a) The cost of the initial investigation to decide 

whether E.D.P. is worthy of detailed consideration 

(b) The cost of the systems study and programming; 

this cost can be very material as the study will take 
a number of man-years and not just man-months 

(c) The cost of alterations to buildings and the need for 

suitable ventilation and dust prevention 

(d) The cost of adapting the power supply to the 

requirements of the installation 

(e) The charge, if any, by the supplier for installing the 

equipment 

(f) The additional cost incurred by running the new 

and old systems in parallel for an initial period. 

48. The equipment may be either purchased or hired. 
The annual rents charged by some manufacturers who 
hire out installations appear to be as much as a quarter 
or even a third of the cash price, though such rents 
usually include service and maintenance. Renting instead 
of buying may enable the user to change over to more 
advanced equipment more readily than would otherwise 
be the case. It must however be remembered that costly 
revision of the programmes may have to be undertaken 
should a change of equipment be made. 

49. It is questionable whether the overall cost (includ- 
ing amortisation) of operating an E.D.P. installation will 
be any less than that of operating some alternative 
system except possibly where the alternative system 
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involves the employment of very large numbers of staff 
on relatively routine operations. On the other hand the 
installation of E.D.P. will probably bring indirect ad- 
vantages which cannot be evaluated precisely, for exam- 
ple, furnishing the management with information more 
readily than previously, thus enabling management 
decisions to be taken at an earlier stage. Furthermore, 
E.D.P. may make possible the production of useful in- 
formation for management which, under existing 
systems of recording, either cannot be produced eco- 
nomically or cannot be produced with sufficient reliability 
in time to be of practical use. Such indirect benefits may 
well outweigh any direct additional expense which may 
result from installing E.D.P. 

50. An organisation whose accounting requirements 
alone would not justify the installation of E.D.P. may 
nevertheless install a computer for use on scientific, 
technical and other non-accounting work. If a computer 
installed for such work is not fully occupied thereon it 
may be an economic proposition to use some of its time 
for accounting purposes. 


Advantages and disadvantages of E.D.P. 

51. The main advantages of E.D.P. over mechanical and 
other systems of processing business information are: 

(a) Speed 

(b) The ability of the computer to follow instructions 

to direct and control, within itself, the flow of 
information which it is processing. 

52. Once the instructions and the information are in the 
computer most of its processing. operations are carried 
out at speeds which are measured in thousandths of a 
second. Speed in the production of accounting informa- 
tion for planning and control purposes may be of the 
utmost importance. E.D.P. permits the production of 
reports much more rapidly than other existing methods, 
although the benefits to be obtained from such speedy 
methods should be weighed against the cost. The speed of 
producing reports is however subject to two principal 
limiting factors: 

(a) The speed at which information can be coded, 

verified and transferred to the equipment 

(5) The speed at which output can be delivered from 

the equipment and printed. 

53. The ability of the computer to follow instructions 
to direct and control the flow of information within itself 
gives powers of comparison and of selection much 
greater than those possessed by a purely mechanical 
system. This enables the programme to be so drawn as to 
instruct the computer to follow a certain sequence when 
given circumstances are encountered, thus permitting a 
selection to be made automatically. Because of this 
power of selection, printed output reports can be re- 
stricted to exceptions from predetermined standards and 
thus unnecessary information need not be produced. 

54. The main disadvantages of E.D.P. are: 

(a) During the period of installing E.D.P.— 

(i) The time and effort of the management and 
staffexpended on the preparatory work required 
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by the conversion to E.D.P. This is more pro- 
nounced in the case of a conversion to E.D.P. 
than in a conversion to any other system of 
processing business information because of the 
very detailed enquiries which have to be made. 
(It should however not be overlooked that as 
stated in paragraph 29 the cost of a systems 
study is not necessarily wasted, even though 
there is no conversion to E.D.P.) 

(ii) The inherent difficulties of any reorganisation 
and the resistance to innovation, which may be 
magnified by the extent of the changes in- 
volved 

(6) When operating E.D.P.— 

(i) The absence of written records of many inter- 
mediate operations and results 

(ii) The greater difficulty than under manual or 
mechanical systems of answering ad hoc en- 
quiries requiring ready access to some detail 
of stored information, particularly at a time 
when the computer is processing other informa- 
tion. This sort of enquiry becomes particularly 
difficult to deal with and it may be impossible 
to give a reply within a reasonable period 
unless prime documents are carefully filed and 
cross-referenced. It is not impossible to in- 
terrupt the current processing to obtain 
information contained either in the record 
being processed or in any other record, but 
interruptions of this nature are undesirable and 
expensive. Where information is held on mag- 
netic storage, special equipment may need to 
be provided for answering ad hoc enquiries 

(iii) The inherent risks of centralisation, including 
those of damage to the installation, reliance on 
key staff and difficulties of communication 

(iv) The need for emergency arrangements in case 
of breakdown, although the chance of E.D.P. 
equipment being out of use for long periods 
for repairs is much reduced by reliable service 
facilities provided by manufacturers, and by 
the equipment being of unit construction. (The 
latter not only permits speedy replacement of 
defective units but facilitates testing for faults) 

(v) The possible need to provide emergency power 
supply in case of power failure 

(c) When a change from the E.D.P. equipment in use 

to other E.D.P. equipment is considered desirable, 
the cost of preparing new programmes for use with 
the equipment to be installed. As indicated in 
paragraph 32, systems study and programming 
require a great deal of work by senior staff and 
specialists and the cost is in consequence very 
material. 

55. E.D.P. may be a means of extending the integra- 
tion of the processing of records required by a business 
and thereby eliminating duplication of effort. But an 
integrated system of processing is generally less flexible 
than a system in which there is little integration, because 
even a proposed minor change for a particular purpose 
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may be held up as it would have repercussions on pro- 
cessing other important information. 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
Accuracy in processing 

56. The greatest care must be taken in the preparation 
of prime documents (including their batching and pre- 
listing) which contain information to be transferred to 
the computer. Such information must be transferred 
accurately to input media, such as punched cards, 
punched paper tape or magnetic tape, because once it has 
been transferred to the computer the information or any 
reassembly of it will not normally be recognisable until a 
report is printed. Thus it will not usually be possible 
during processing to notice any irregularity arising from 
an inaccuracy in: 

(a) the prime information 

(b) its preparation as input 

(c) the transfer of input to the computer. 

57. In E.D.P., as in other systems of processing business 
information, checks are required to ensure that pro- 
cessing is carried out accurately. Such checks as are 
normally used in a mechanised system, for example con- 
trol totals, check lists and control accounts, will also be 
used with E.D.P. Furthermore, checks can be built into 
the computer or the ancillary equipment and other 
checks can be carried out by additions to programmes or 
by special programmes. Examples of these are: 

(a) As a check that all information covered by a given 
pre-list has been dealt with—items not normally 
added (for example, payroll numbers) may be 
aggregated and compared with a pre-list total 

(b) As a check against the transposition or omission of 
numbers—various methods of “scrambling” and/or 
“casting out the nines,” totalling the results and 
comparing them with a previously established total 

(c) As a safeguard against information on tape being 
processed with the wrong programme—an indi- 
cation may be included at the beginning of each 
tape giving the reference of the programmes to be 
used with that tape and the sequence in which the 
tapes are to be used 

(d) Asa check on calculations—calculation may first be 
performed and then reversed 

(e) As a further check on calculations—limits may be 
set on individual results, for example maximum and 
minimum amounts of individual wages. 

58. The foregoing are merely examples indicating how 
existing checks may be adapted to E.D.P.; under E.D.P. 
however there is the advantage that the installation can 
be made to give an audible or visual sign and/or to stop in 
order to report errors revealed as a result of checks such 
as those outlined in the foregoing paragraph. If process- 
ing has been arranged in sections of limited size, so that 
records are produced at selected intervals, errors should 
be located quickly and remedied. Checks of this nature 
provided automatically are a safeguard but naturally they 
are not infallible. In particular they are no safeguard 
against errors in reading of input or recording output. As 
some safeguard against such errors some equipment is 
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arranged to check-read the input before information is 
processed and to check-read the output before it is 
released. 

59. Specific tests should be made both before and 
after processing with a given programme. These tests 
comprise the processing with the programme of compre- 
hensive test data and the comparison of the results with 
previously established correct results. If the test reveals a 
difference then the information processed since the last 
test will be suspect and should be reprocessed. These tests 
are additional to the normal technical reliability tests. 

60. As with mechanised accounting, the system of pro- 
cessing should be devised to provide controls external to 
the installation itself as proof that the results are correct; 
such controls may be by means of preliminary sorting, 
batching, totalling or testing. To create and maintain 
confidence in the installation it may be desirable to 
produce a certain amount of intermediate information to 
enable reports by the installation to be test-checked 
expeditiously against the prime information from which 
they are derived. 


Internal check 

61. It will be necessary to be sure that essential checks 
imposed by a good system of internal check are retained 
when E.D.P. is employed. Internal check seeks on the 
one hand to prevent fraud by making it impossible unless 
there is collusion between two or more persons; on the 
other hand it also seeks to prevent errors of omission or 
commission by bringing the successive steps in the pro- 
cessing of information under the scrutiny of two or more 
persons and by the use of control totals. 

62. The computer operator has control of the computer. 
Amongst the switches on its control panel are some which 
enable the operator to omit or add to or otherwise alter 
the information in the computer, and to divert the com- 
puter from the instructions in the programme to other 
instructions. The computer can thus be made to take in 
information or follow instructions given to it by the 
operator through the control panel and not through 
input media and approved programmes. This is of 
significance from the point of view of internal check, 
because in the absence of precautions no trace of such 
action by the operator would normally be left. 

63. To overcome the difficulty described in the fore- 
going paragraph a device may be needed which makes a 
permanent record of any amendment which has been 
made by means of the switches on the control panel to 
information or to programmes in the computer. No such 
device has yet been developed. 

64. There should also be recognised procedures for the 
correction of errors and for the amendment of pro- 
grammes. In general, operators should be forbidden to 
correct errors or amend programmes by means of the 
switches on the control panel of the computer; instead 
appropriate correction and amendment routines should 
be laid down and there should be insistence on compliance 
with the routines. 

65. An additional, if rather inconclusive, safeguard 
may be to make use of records which are normally kept 
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and would be available for reference when necessary, 
containing details of the following: 

(a) the times during which the computer is operating 

(b) the work performed by the computer 

(c) stoppages, the reasons therefor and the corrective 

action taken 

(d) the idle time of the computerand the reasons therefor 

(e) the movements of programmes and of stored 

information. 

66. Although E.D.P. relies upon certain skilled persons, 
relatively few in number, the equipment can function 
only by the co-ordination of the services of persons with 
diverse skills, such as those of programmer, computer 
operator and operators of the ancillary equipment which 
is separate from the computer. In addition there will be 
those who assemble prime information and pass it to 
those who operate the installation. There will also be 
those who receive information from the installation. 

67. Thus, apart from the care required with regard to 
the use of the control panel by the computer operator, it 
still remains possible to arrange the duties of the staff in 
such a way as to minimise the risk of fraud. Organisations 
which acquire an E.D.P. installation will usually organise 
it as a service centre for all departments; such an arrange- 
ment will distinguish the duties of those who assemble 
and receive information from the duties of those who 
directly operate the installation. Where time is hired on 
an E.D.P. installation owned and operated by another 
organisation there is a clear distinction between the 
duties of the organisation’s own staff and those of the 
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staff of the owners of the E.D.P. equipment. 

68. In considering the possibility of errors or irregu- 
larities it must be remembered that procedures which 
under other systems would be performed in different 
departments will under E.D.P. be replaced by the work of 
the one computer. The scrutiny of information by staff 
in different departments is thereby reduced. As stated in 
paragraph 56 any reassembly of information which has 
been transferred to the computer will not normally be 
available until a report is printed. Thus the visible 
“step-by-step” methods of processing information 
usually found in manual and mechanical methods will 
disappear to the extent that information in the com- 
puter, or in some forms of external store, will not be 
recognisable. 

69. Nevertheless, methods such as those outlined in 
paragraphs 57 and 58 will go some way towards ensuring 
that errors do not pass unnoticed. Moreover, the absence 
of visible “‘step-by-step” methods does not apply to the 
marshalling of prime information before transfer to input 
media; internal check relies as much upon the methods 
adopted at this early stage of the recording process as 
upon the procedures adopted later when information is in 
a form recognisable only by the computer. 


Records 

70. It is essential that there should be a reliable filing 
system of documents or other records containing prime 
information with the contents adequately cross-referenced 
and giving ready access to any item of prime information. 
These documents or records should be kept until no longer 
required for any purpose for verifying information held 
on them. Consideration must be given to the extent to 
which detailed records (such as individual debtor or 
creditor accounts or some equivalent thereof) need to be 
retained particularly as it may be necessary to justify 
information to third parties, including a court of law. 

71. Some records of an organisation using E.D.P. will 
be contained in the storage which holds standing in- 
formation and such records may be, for example, mag- 
netised spots on a piece of plastic tape. It is envisaged 
however that, although details may be kept in this way, 
totals will be entered in tota! accounts which will be used 
for control purposes and that it will be possible to print 
out essential details at any time. 

72. When converting to E.D.P. it should be remembered 
that accountants’ reports for prospectus purposes involve 
the investigation of accounts covering a long period, 
normally at least ten years. A statement on the preserva- 
tion of records was issued by the Council in February 
1957 as an addendum to recommendation 16 of the 
Recommendations on Accounting Principles and it will be 
advisable for reference to be made to that recommenda- 
tion before a final decision is made concerning the records 
to be retained by an undertaking. 


THE AUDITOR AND E.D.P. 

73. Most of the problems encountered by an auditor 
where E.D.P. is in use will be no different from those met 
where other forms of mechanised accounting are em- 


ployed and reference should be made to Mechanised 
Accounting and the Auditor, published by the Institute in 
March, 1949. The fact that an E.D.P. system is in opera- 
tion makes no difference to the responsibilities of an 
auditor. 

74. E.D.P. will not alter information appearing in 
ultimate records but may change radically the form of 
both intermediate and ultimate records and the means by 
which they are compiled. E.D.P. may also result in the 
elimination of intermediate records to an even greater 
extent than is possible with any mechanical system 
currently in use. Whilst it will remain possible for the 
auditor to verify accounts submitted to him and to 
examine the system of internal check, it may well be more 
difficult for him to do so. The method and techniques he 
may employ will require review. 

75. The provision of records essential for audit pur- 
poses will need to be taken specifically into account in 
devising and designing the E.D.P. system. Hence it will be 
desirable that the auditor should be kept in touch with 
progress in designing the system and brought into con- 
sultation at the earliest possible stage so that his require- 
ments may be known and provision made for them. From 
time to time changes will occur and as with other systems 
it will be desirable for the auditor to be consulted before 
any fundamental change is made. He will have to con- 
sider whether there is proper control over the use and 
amendment of programmes. He will have regard to the 
effectiveness of any of the built-in and other checks 
described in paragraphs 56 to 60. 

76. Normally an organisation which converts to 
E.D.P. will be large enough to arrange a sound system of 
internal check. In this respect the interests of manage- 
ment and of the auditor are identical for both will want to 
be sure that there is in operation a system designed to 
minimise error and prevent fraud. Unless the system of 
E.D.P. is well-designed and incorporates an adequate 
internal check the auditor’s task may prove to be one of 
extreme difficulty. 

77. As in any audit, the auditor will consider the ade- 
quacy of the system of internal check and in doing so will 
cover all sources of prime information and follow through 
to the stage at which information which has passed 
through E.D.P. becomes available for a report in con- 
ventional form. He will apply such tests as he considers 
necessary to satisfy himself that the system of internal 
check is operating efficiently. A mechanised (including 
E.D.P.) system of accounting usually affords the auditor 
a greater degree of assurance that the sample records 
tested by him are likely to be representative of the whole 
than is obtainable from a manual system. 

78. For audit purposes an auditor need not acquaint 
himself with the electrical or engineering details of the 
installation. He is essentially concerned to satisfy him- 
self, by such audit tests as he may devise, that the pro- 
cedures adopted have produced records which reflect 
adequately and correctly for accounting purposes the 
transactions which should have been recorded. For this 
purpose he may find that he has to bridge substantial 
gaps between documents or other records containing 
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“This book meets an urgent need and meets it with 
traditional professional thoroughness which may 
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‘It is very refreshing to find the authors of a text- 
book on an accounting subject stating that the 
accounts should help to run a business and that 
they are not simply prepared for the auditors. This 
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covered on many previous occasions will be in- 
viting, and the reader who wishes for a succinct yet 
fairly comprehensive statement on the principles of 
management accounting will not be disappointed.’— 
Cost Accountant. 
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prime information and intermediate or ultimate records. EXAMPLE 


In a mechanised system of any kind these gaps exist, as 
indeed they do in some manual systems. In E.D.P. it is 
likely that these gaps will be greater than in other systems 
and in consequence the maintenance of interim control 
records becomes of greater importance for audit purposes. 
Provided the records kept are not less adequate than those 
indicated in paragraphs 70 to 72 and are suitably cross- 
referenced there should be no insuperable difficulty in 
tracing the connection between an item in the accounts 
and the prime information from which it is derived. 

79. In addition to routine records produced in accord- 
ance with paragraph 75, the auditor may need to request 
the ad hoc production of information for audit purposes. 
Where assistance is sought in this way the auditor must 
exercise care so as to avoid premature disclosure of his 
requirements. 

80. The auditor will need to consider whether records 
are adequate for the purpose of the organisation as well 
as for the purpose of his audit. Wherever accounting is by 
methods other than manual methods there is a tendency 
to rely upon loose-leaf records, files of documents and 
records which although printed are in coded form. In 
considering such points it should be remembered that it 
may be necessary for the auditor to be in a position at a 
later stage to obtain information for special purposes, 
such as for a report to be set out in a prospectus. 


APPENDIX A 
Binary Scale of Notation 
The scale of notation in common use is the decimal or denary 
scale by which numbers below ten are recorded by one of the 
digits 0 to 9 and numbers above 9 are recorded by a combina- 
tion of two or more of those digits. 

The binary scale however has only two digits, 0 and 1, and 
numbers above 1 have to be recorded by a combination of those 
two digits. The practice adopted is similar to that used in 
decimal counting; for example, in the decimal system if 1 is 
added to 9 the answer in denary notation is 10, which is 
arrived at by remembering that “1 plus 9 gives 0 and carry 1.” 
Similarly, with the binary system if 1 is added to 1 the answer 
in binary notation is 10, arrived at by remembering that “1 
plus 1 gives 0 and carry 1.”’ As 0 and 1 are the only two digits 
in the binary scale it is convenient for use with equipment 
which contains circuits which recognize whether (a) there is an 
electrical pulse or (5) there is not an electrical pulse. 

The first eleven numbers of the decimal and the binary scales 
are: 


Powers of 2 
Decimal 23 2! Unit Binary 
0 0 0 
1 1 1 
2 2! 0 10 
3 2} 1 11 
+ -- 2? 0 0 100 
5 = 2? 0 1 101 
6 — 2 2 0 110 
7 2 2} 1 111 
8 - | @ 0 0 1000 
9 ? i © 0 1 1001 
10 2 | 0 2! 0 1010 


In decimal notation 31 isequivalentto 16 +8 +4+2+41 
which can be expressed in powers of 2 as 24+ 2*+- 2*+ 2!+ 1 
and in binary notation this becomes 1 1 1 1 l 
so that 11111 in binary notation=31 in decimal notation. 


APPENDIX B 


Simplified Flow Chart 

To illustrate: 
(i) the flow of data through an E.D.P. installation, and 
(ii) the action and output of the installation. 


NEW INFORMATION 
(documents, etc.) 


| STANDING DATA 


programmes, standing 
Preparation and coding of records, balances (all al- 
new information and con- ready held on external 
version into input media storage devices) 

INPUT UNIT 
Reads input media 


PROCESSING UNIT 


(comprising Arithmetic Unit, Control and 
Internal Store) 


1. Receives input from the input unit 


2. Selects the course of action called for by the 
programme 


3. As necessary: 
(a) Selects data and transfers it between in- 
ternal store and arithmetic unit 
(6) Calculates 
(c) Determines further course of action de- 
pendent on intermediate results obtained 


4. Transfers output, grouped as required, to the 
output unit 


OUTPUT UNIT 
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The substance of a talk given by Mr. Pakenham-Walsh 

at the Department of Accounting, London School of Economics, 
January 23, 1958. The first part appeared in our June issue, 
on pages 282-5. 


Farm Management Accounting—II 


by A. A. Pakenham-Walsh, M.A., F.A.C.C.A., F.C.W.A. 
P.D.Leake Research Fellow in Accounting in the University of Oxford 


Costing 

Many farmers and agricultural research bodies have 
tried full-scale historical cost accounts aimed either at 
inter-farm comparisons or at intra-farm profitabilities of 
different enterprises—for example, of grain growing, 
milk, pigs or poultry. Valuable data have emerged. But, to 
select one talking point in this area, is the farm to aban- 
don a line or enterprise shown by its actual costs to be 
persistently unprofitable? To an examination of this 
question a general experience is relevant; it is that 
agricultural advisers and farm economists have very 
generally found the two main sources of unprofitability 
to be low output and uneconomic use of feeding stuffs. 


Attribute the Profit or Loss to its Real Source 

The unprofitable line, let us suppose, is pigs. The feed 
ration may be wrongly constituted, the pigman may be 
feeding excessive quantities, or the stuff is simply being 
wasted through badly designed feeding utensils. This last 
is particularly a point with dry feeding because of the 
rooting and blowing habits of pigs. In other words, it will 
be wrong to lay the blame at the pig’s throat if the real 
cause of the unprofitability is bad performance in the 
feeding operations. The bad performance is probably 
common to all feeding operations on the farm and is 
lowering the profitability of cows and hens as well; but in 
lines where historical cost accounts show some profit, the 
incentive to action is lower than for accounts which show 
a loss. This is logically unjustifiable. 


Standard Costs 

Suppose the farmer prepares, or obtains pre-prepared, a 
tabulation of the rations per animal by age groups. His 
weekly stock record (with its numbers for each age group) 
enables him to calculate, say four-weekly, the total 
quantity or value of food which animals present should 
consume. The stock record also tells him what they have 
consumed. Excessive use of feeding stuffs quickly comes 
to light. When it does, a week’s intensive follow-up on the 
weighing-out and dishing-out can trace the faults. Also, 


where one kind of feed, say oats, is used for two or more 
kinds of livestock—for example, cows and hens— 
excessive use can be found by first making a follow-up 
of the oats going to hens. If necessary, in the following 
weeks the oats going to cows can be studied and the 
position rectified. The follow-up work is staggered to 
spread the load. Labour usage can be controlled in a 
similar way. The very elementary form of standard 
costing just described with its sample checking on actual 
operations has, when compared with historical costing, a 
very much lower input of clerical effort. And, more 
important, it has some managerial output. 

Also, there is no apparent way of bringing opportu- 
nity costs into a fully integrated historical costing scheme. 
Standard costing has not this limitation though the 
methodology is not fully developed. 

With standard costing, once the initial tabulations of 
feeding rates, labour hours, and so on, are prepared, the 
rates per unit have not anywhere to be calculated again. 
Control is exercised on totals. Besides, what is the 
practical value to the farmer of ascertaining afterwards 
the actual costs (however defined) per egg, per gallon of 
milk, per Ib. of pig meat or per cwt. of oats grown? The 
farmer is by then up to his neck in next season’s problems. 

Nor with a standard costing background to the farm 
records is any cross-posting needed between say livestock 
accounts and feed accounts. Debiting an amount to one 
account and crediting the same amount to another has 
always in any case been a perplexing duplication to the 
non-accountant. 

Some farmers do in fact practise standard costing and 
have quite clear ideas about direct and marginal and even 
opportunity costs, though they would not recognise their 
mental processes under these names. One farmer I visited 
recently used in effect a standard costing technique to 
estimate the profitability of his grain-drier and, as a 
corollary, to decide whether to sell his grain green or 
dried. The same farmer budgeted his cash requirements 
a year ahead and was delighted to have it pointed out to 
him that his work of entering and totting his purchases 
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analysis could be cut by two-thirds if he dropped the 
shillings and pence from the analysis columns. 


Dealing with Outsiders 
The examples so far have concerned internal transfers 
on the farm (oats to hens, labour to pigs, and so on). A 
farm like any other business has also to deal with out- 
siders, its customers and suppliers. Even a small farm 
may have thirty of each. 


Supplies from Outsiders 

Invoices and statements of account can be placed in the 
alphabetical sections of an ordinary box file. Once a 
month, on say the twentieth, invoices are matched with 
statements and statements checked. The payments to be 
made can be entered on a sheet which has been pre- 
stencilled with columns for: 

(a) cheque number or date of cash payment; 

payee’s name; 

(c) amount to be paid in £ s. d.; 

(d) a “for” column to identify the supplies received; 

(e) a number of analysis columns in whole £. 

On (e), as well as the work saving from omitting shillings 
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and pence, analysis in whole pounds sterling only keeps 

the sheet down to foolscap size. A sheet of the type 

described is reproduced. With standard costing in opera- 

tion, surprisingly few analysis columns are needed. 

Typical requirements are 

(f) Communications, food, fuel and power, labour, 
livestock, manures and seeds, repairs; and 

(g) a column called “Specified in FoR” to take the infre- 
quent items such as rent, vet., water charges. 

The sheet ends with “‘cumulative total b/f” and “‘cumula- 

tive total c/f”’ by use of which posting ledger accounts for 

(f) is rendered unnecessary. And, at the year’s end there 

is no totting to do to provide accounts for the Inspector of 

Taxes. 

Amounts owing to suppliers at the year end are listed 
on a precisely similar sheet. There is no need for two 
varieties, the necessary indication being given by crossing 
out the “owing” or “‘paid” from the stencilled heading 
of the top left-hand corner. 


Supplies to Outsiders 

By using a suitably designed form and carbon paper, the 
customer’s “ledger” account and 
statement to be sent to him can be 


SUPPLIES FROM OUTSIDERS 


written-up at the same time. Further, 
the writing work can almost be 


restricted to figures alone with 


R.Q<-| 6/10 -| WATER |G 


ACCOUNTS 
Paid 27 headings printed over columns for 
ate eggs, milk, potatoes . . . or for what- 
z ever are the regular supplies to 
FOR 3 customers (see reproduction on the 
2 next page). The carbon copies of the 
3/8 3 statements issued are stored alpha- 
betically on a file. When their bal- 
Sigisie2 ances are carried forward to the 
“ ° statements for next month, they are 
2 Lays transferred to permanent storage, a 
poe | 37 file which holds as well their pre- 
decessors. 


Receipts from Outsiders 

The recording of receipts can follow 
23 the payments procedure outlined 
under supplies from outsiders, with 
suitable modifications of the wording 
on the sheet, different coloured paper 
for easy recognition, and _ with 
analysis in whole pounds sterling to 
the farm output lines of eggs, milk, 
pigs, potatoes, and the like, instead 
of to input channels (communica- 
tions, feed . . .). 


23) 2 In these methods the aim is to 
make as much as possible mechanical 
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sorting by posting and transcription. 
Avoiding transcription is simple 
work study. In practice a farmer will 
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mechanical operations of filing and sorting for the time- 
consuming clerical ones. (If an analogy helps, it is easier 
to select dead matches from live in a physical heap than it 
is to analyse correctly the respective totals of A’s and B’s 
from a haphazard listing of both on one piece of paper.) 
It is a matter of using his non-electronic brain. 


Helping with Decisions 
Finally a word on the help management accounting 
could be in providing the financial dimension in decision- 
making. 


Buying and Selling 
When to sell and how much to pay for what you think of 
buying are very material questions to a successful farm- 
ing business. Although many future market prices may be 
unpredictable, the other side of the question, how much 
it is worth paying or accepting, is one to which manage- 
ment accounting should be able to give reasoned answers. 
For example, with poultry it is possible to estimate 
through discounting future net receipts (eggs minus food 
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and labour) how much an investment in point-of-lay 
pullets should be worth and to compare this with the 
prices at which they are available. 

With dry cattle, by pre-determining the feeding and 
interest cost accumulation (allowing for the opportunity 
value of hay or silage making), it is possible to flag the 
year ahead with values at points to watch for market 
prices which show what seem likely to be the most worth- 
while deviations from the accumulated cost value. 


Planning and Control 

There is a prevalent illusion in farming that what has been 
ordered to happen (for example, food rations) is happen- 
ing, an important genesis of emergency at best and of 
severe loss at worst. By planning what should happen and 
recording what is happening to control operations, the 
farmer is less likely to be caught unawares. 

As a practical farmer myself, I am acutely aware that 
there is much more in farm management than planning 
and control. The farmer, as a businessman, has to 
organise, produce and sell which involve him in all kinds 
of human, economic, scientific and 


SUPPLIES TO CUSTOMER 


practical considerations. But through 
the maze, management accounting 
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can be developed to point a finan- 
cially rational way, to flag points for 
changing direction and to keep a log 
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of progress. 
The Future 

In its mechanical aspects farm 
management accounting is for direct 
assistance to the farmer. Later it 
should help him indirectly as well, 
because it is hoped that farm man- 
agement accounting will find a place 
in the work of the agricultural 
advisory, research and_ teaching 
bodies and itself develop from their 
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criticism and guidance. Perhaps later 
one may hope for fruitful exchanges 
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between management accountants in 
agriculture and those in other in- 
dustries, because agriculture exhibits 
interesting accounting-economic fea- 
tures in its short investment cycles 
(for example, in poultry for egg 
production) and in its long produc- 
tion cycles (for example, beef cattle). 
In agriculture, too, the process plant 
is not constituted by the mechanical 
tractors and cultivators, but by the 
cow and the hen. And there is no 
embodiment of raw materials in a 


final product as a support for 
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accountants to erect a cost category 
of direct materials. The creative 
forces of Nature intervene to demand 
more liberal methods of cost account- 
ing. 
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AND THEN ... And then it was time to talk it over with the 
experts, to make a realistic assessment of the needs of the com- 
pany—a medium-sized organisation, understandably interested in 
a computer, but with a limited budget for re-equipment. And, in 
fact, with needs that simply did not yet justify the installation of 
electronic equipment . .. But needs which could still be adequately 
met with Powers-Samas highly economical punched card data 
processing machines—the most practical and efficient accounting 
control for the small and medium sized business. And later, 
when working needs justify it, Powers-Samas electronic equip- 
ment can be integrated with the existing installation. 


Put your accounting problems before 


POWERS-SAMAS 


the world's leading makers of electronic 
and mechanical data processing equipment 


POWERS-SAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES (SALES) LIMITED, 
POWERS-SAMAS HOUBE, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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A Automatic Multiplication B Automatic Division C Automatic Transfer 
; Do you CALCULATE? 
179 articles @ £3.12.6 each = 34 doz. @ 14/9d per doz. = 3 cwts. I qtr. 12 lbs. @ 179/- per cwt. = 


The DIEHL gives each individual answer automatically, out battalions of awkward figures with the greatest of ease. 
and the TOTAL proved and checked in the special 

STORAGE REGISTER. Semi-technical note. Only Diehl have fully carry over in 
Make short work of involved calculation with this Diehl. both registers and direct transfer from Product Register 
It adds subtracts, multiplies, divides and generally sorts to Keyboard. That’s only one of Diehl’s— 


12 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
It does all calculating jobs QUICKLY, ACCURATELY, AND WITHOUT SPECIALLY TRAINED OPERATORS 


YOU CAN RENT AS WELL AS BUY 


CALCULATING. 
MACHINES 


GET FULL DETAILS NOW FROM 
ARCHIMEDES-DIEHL-MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.|I. Telephone: ABBey 2014 
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The difficulty of understanding Finance Acts is not 

confined to laymen. Lord Denning, one of the most brilliant and 
original legal minds of the day, sets out principles of 

interpretation, confesses his own difficulties and says how he tries 

to solve them. 


Lord Denning on the Interpretation of 


Enactments 


ESCOIGNE PROPERTIES LTD. v. C.I.R., moted on pages 
361-2 of this issue, arose out of a stamp duty avoidance 
scheme. Although Vaisey, J., had held that the scheme 
“worked,” and that a method of transferring property was 
exempt under Section 42 of the Finance Act, 1930, and 
was not caught by the provisions of Section 50 (1) of the 


Finance Act, 1938, he was alone in his conclusion, despite . 


considerable differences of judicial opinion in the higher 
Courts. In the House of Lords, the speech of Lord Denning 
was remarkable for the freshness and originality of its 
approach to the subject of legal interpretation, especially of 
Finance Act provisions, and for its candid confession of his 
personal difficulties in what has been described as “‘com- 
prehending the incomprehensible.” The speech ({1958] T.R. 
33) is here reproduced by kind permission of the Taxation 
Publishing Co. Ltd. Jt will be realised that Lord 
Denning’s views may not be accepted without reservation 
by judicial opinion as a whole. Lord Denning said: 


MY LORDS, IN order that any of these five instruments 
should be exempt from stamp duty under Section 42, it 
must be shown that “the effect thereof” is to convey or 
transfer a beneficial interest from the old company to the 
new company. 

What is the meaning of the words “the effect thereof”? 
Various interpretations are suggested. Do they mean “the 
only effect thereof” or “the substantial effect thereof” or 
‘an effect thereof”? I do not think they mean any of those 
things. It is a mistake to dignify these suggestions by 
calling them “interpretations.” They are only substituted 
words, and as soon as you start substituting words for 
those used by Parliament, you run into difficulty. If you 
say that the words “the effect thereof” mean “the 
substantial effect thereof,” you lay yourself open to the 
criticism that you are writing into the statute qualifying 
words which are not to be found there. If you say that the 
words “‘the effect thereof” mean “‘an effect thereof,” you 
can be accused of altering the words of the statute, which 


no one has a right to do. 

I prefer to start with the proposition affirmed by my 
noble and learned friend Lord Reid in Goodrich vy. 
Paisner, [1956] 2 All E.R. 176, at page 1066: 


No Court is entitled to substitute its words for the words of 
the Act. 


I look upon the suggested interpretations only as 
attempts to elucidate it. When searching for the meaning 
of a statute, it is natural to try to put it into your own 
words, so as to express its meaning as it appears to you. 
But you must be careful not to write your own words 
into the statute as if they were part of it. It may well be 
that no words of yours convey the meaning of Parliament 
quite so well as the words which Parliament itself has 
chosen. You can often appreciate the meaning of a 
Section—get the feel of it, so to speak—without being 
able to translate it into other words with exactly the same 
meaning. At the conclusion of the argument the function 
of the Court is to apply, not its own words, but the words 
of the statute to the given situation. 

I return therefore to the question: What is the true 
meaning of Section 42 as it stands? This cannot be an- 
swered by simply looking at the words of the statute and 
nothing else. A statute is not passed in a vacuum, but in a 
framework of circumstances, so as to give a remedy for a 
known state of affairs. To arrive at its true meaning you 
should know the circumstances with reference to which 
the words were used, and what was the object, appearing 
from those circumstances, which Parliament had in view. 
That was emphasised by Lord Blackburn in River Wear 
Commissioners v. Adamson (1876), 2 App. Cas. 743, and 
by the Earl of Halsbury in Eastman Photographic 
Materials Co. v. Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs 
and Trade-marks, [1898] A.C. 571, in passages which are 
worth reading time and again. But how are the Courts to 
know what were the circumstances with reference to 
which the words were used? and what was the object 
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which Parliament had in view especially in these days 
when there are no preambles or recitals to give guidance? 
In this country we do not refer to the legislative history of 
an enactment as they do in the United States of America. 
We do not look at the explanatory memoranda which 
preface the Bills before Parliament. We do not have re- 
course to the pages of Hansard. All that the Courts can do 
is to take judicial notice of the previous state of the law 
and of other matters generally known to well-informed 
people. Thus one of the best ways, I find, of understand- 
ing a statute is to take some specific instances which, by 
common consent, are intended to be covered by it. This is 
especially the case with a Finance Act. I often cannot 
understand it by simply reading it through. But when an 
instance is given, it becomes plain. I can say at once: 
“Yes, that is the sort of thing Parliament intended to 
cover.” The reason is not far to seek. When the draftsman 
is drawing the Act, he has in mind particular instances 
which he wishes to cover. He frames a formula which he 
hopes will embrace them all with precision. But the 
formula is as unintelligible as a mathematical formula to 
anyone except the experts, and even they have to know 
what the symbols mean. To make it intelligible you must 
know the sort of thing Parliament had in mind. So you 
have to resort to particular instances to gather the 
meaning. 

I would apply this method to discover the meaning of 
Section 42 of the Finance Act, 1930. Two instances spring 
to mind which, by common consent, are covered by that 
Section. The first instance is where a company, which is 
the absolute owner of property, sells it to an associated 
company, in which it holds more than 90 per cent. of the 
shares. The transfer is effected by a simple conveyance by 
the one company to the other. Such a conveyance is 
exempt from stamp duty, because “the effect thereof”’ is to 
transfer the beneficial interest in the property from the 
one company to the other. The means of achieving that 
effect is by conveying the legal estate. The second in- 
stance is when the one company is not the absolute 
owner of property, but has only equitable interest with 
the legal estate outstanding in a trustee, and the company 
then transfers its equitable interest to its associated 
company. Such a transfer is exempt from stamp duty 
because ‘“‘the effect thereof” is to transfer the beneficial 
interest from the one company to the other. The means of 
achieving it is by a transfer of the equitable interest. 

Those instances show what was the object of Section 
42. It was to give relief from stamp duty on an instrument 
by which one company transfers property to its associated 
company, provided that the association is so close that the 
transfer is little more than a change in the nominal 
ownership, with the underlying control remaining the 
same; and a 90 per cent. shareholding is made the test of 
closeness. 

"The object of the statute being thus ascertained it is 
plain to my mind that the present instruments do not 
come within it. None of them is a transfer from one asso- 
ciated company to another. Each is a conveyance of 
property by a third person, by a seller who had contracted 
to sell it for value to one of the companies. If it were 


conveyed by the seller to the original purchasing com- 
pany, it is clear that stamp duty would be payable on the 
conveyance. Why should there be any difference when it is 
conveyed, not to the purchasing company, but to its 
associated company at its direction? There is no possible 
reason for Parliament exempting any of these instruments 
from stamp duty. No one can suppose that it intended to 
do so. If these instruments do not come within the class of 
instrument which Parliament had in view—as I am clear 
they do not—then we should not hold them to be exempt 
from stamp duty unless the words compel it—and I am 
clear they do not. I find myself, therefore, in agreement 
with the Court of Appeal that these instruments are not 
exempt under Section 42. 

Even if this view were wrong, there remains Section 50 
of the Finance Act, 1938. This is a Section which I would 
not be able to understand unless I was first given an 
instance of what it was intended to cover. Mr. Penny- 
cuick provided this by telling us of the device of the 
“dummy bridge company” which some people had 
evolved to avoid paying stamp duty. They took advan- 
tage of Section 42 by forming a small company which was 
a puppet in their hands. It was done in this way. If com- 
pany A wished to sell property to company B for 
£100,000 and avoid stamp duty, company A would 
form a small “bridge” company of 100 £1 shares in 
which it held all the shares. Company A would convey the 
property to the “bridge” company for £100,000 but the 
price would be left owing. By reason of Section 42 that 
conveyance would be exempt from stamp duty. Then 
company A would sell the 100 shares in the “bridge” 
company to company B for £100: and stamp duty of a 
trifling amount would be paid on that transfer. The 
“bridge” company would then convey the property to 
company B for £100,000 on the terms that the £100,000 
should be paid direct to company A. By reason of 
Section 42 no stamp duty would be payable on that 
conveyance. So the sale from company A to company B 
was completed without paying any stamp duty on the 
£100,000. The success of that device was not due to any 
defect in Section 42. It was due to the cleverness of the 
persons who managed to bring the conveyances within 
Section 42 beyond any doubt. 

The object of Section 50 was to put a stop to that 
device; and it succeeded. If anyone were to resort to it 
after 1938, both conveyances would be liable to stamp 
duty. The first conveyance would be caught by sub- 
Section (1) (a). The second by sub-Section (1) (6). 

The question is whether Section 50 is effective to catch 
the five instruments in the present case. Lord Justice 
Romer thought it was not. He did not think these 
instruments came within sub-Section (1) (b) because the 
beneficial interest was not previously transferred “‘by” 
Mr. Cohen. All that Mr. Cohen did was to contract to sell 
the legal interest. The beneficial interest passed by opera- 
tion of law. That, in a sense, is true. If I were to look at the 
words of the statute alone and take the word “by” 
literally, I might be of the same opinion as Lord Justice 
Romer. But when I look at the mischief which this 
section was passed to remedy, I come to a different 
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conclusion. The mischief was that some people had 
resorted to various devices by which they took advantage 
of Section 42 to avoid stamp duty. I do not think the 
Courts should give a narrow construction to Section 50 
so as to make room for another such device. The word 
“‘by” is capable of a wider construction which we should 
adopt. If these instruments were exempt, it would open 
the door to widespread avoidance of stamp duty on 
property deals. All that would be necessary would be to 
incorporate two puppet companies, make the contract 
in the name of one and take the conveyance in the name 
of the other, and no stamp duty would be payable. 
Faced with this device, I call to mind the resolution of 
the judges in Heydon’s Case (1584), 3 Coke Rep. 7a at 


page 7b: 
The office of all the judges is always to make such construc- 
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tion as shall suppress the mischief, and advance the 

remedy: 
and the words of Lord Selborne in Caledonian Railway 
Company v. North British Railway Company (1881), 6 
App. Cas. 114, at page 122: 

The more literal construction ought not to prevail if... it 


is opposed to the intentions of the Legislature, as apparent 
by the statute. 


It is not so much a choice between a literal construction 
and a liberal construction. It is rather a case of remember- 
ing that every statute must be read in the light of the 
circumstances in which it was made and the object it was 
passed to achieve. When that is borne in mind, I have no 
doubt that these instruments, if within Section 42, are 
nevertheless caught by Section 50. 
I would therefore dismiss this appeal. 


much publicity over little mistakes is 


The Personal Touch 


“IF YOU WANTED to delay the payment 
of your income tax for as long as 
possible, George, how would you go 
about it?” asked one of the more 
impecunious members of the group. 
“TI should use Parkinson’s In-Tray 
Ploy” (described in ACCOUNTANCY 
last April, page 168), replied George 
without any hesitation. “I should 
write a letter to the Chief Inspector 
and complain of a lack of courtesy on 
the part of his staff, so ensuring the 
withdrawal from circulation of all 
the papers in my file for at least 
three months while they waited for 
attention.” 

There is a great deal more sober 
truth in this piece of Parkinsonia 
than might be thought at first. The 
Inspector of Taxes and his staff are, 
after all, no more than a number of 
human beings who work in an office 
with and under one another, like 
human beings in many other offices. 
They have superiors and subordin- 
ates, they wait and hope and work 
for promotion just as many others do 
outside the Civil Service. And (what 


is less immediately obvious at times) 
they try to please the customer, at 
least to the extent of treating him 
with courtesy when tax matters are 
handled in a personal way rather 
than through printed reminders. They 
are subject to the same disappoint- 
ments as many other office workers, 
and they have the same doubts and 
fears of their own abilities. 

The personal vulnerability of an 
official may at times be the explana- 
tion of some of the inordinately long 
delays that occur before an enquiry is 
answered, or before what appears to 
have been a mistake is rectified. Files 
may be mislaid. Comparatively small 
matters may require disproportionate 
investigation at higher levels in the 
tax office merely because somebody 
has said the wrong thing or because 
some admission of blame in a small 
matter appears from the Revenue 
side to be unavoidable. There are 
many who will write to the Press or 
the local Member of Parliament to 
complain when they are sure that the 
Revenue has made a mistake; too 


not really, when looked at in the 
broadest way, in the national interest. 

One young man, in what he hoped 
was a temporary embarrassment for 
funds, after managing to stall in the 
traditional manner for some months, 
received a somewhat peremptory 
demand for information from his 
Inspector. At a loss what further to 
do, he hit upon the bright idea of 
writing back in a similar peremptory 
manner, saying that he was unable to 
reply to the last letter from the 
Inspector until the Revenue had been 
good enough to reply to his letter of 
August 13. A long pause. Then came 
a letter requesting a copy of his 
letter of August 13. He replied quite 
shortly that he regretted not having 
kept a copy. Another long pause. 
Came a letter requesting him to be 
good enough to indicate the contents 
of his letter of August 13. It seems 
almost unbelievable, but he wrote a 
further letter to say that he regretted 
having forgotten what was in his 
letter of August 13. The total delay 
which he achieved by these methods 
before eventually yielding to official 
pressure was, from one point of 
view, very creditable. 

Admittedly, these stratagems are 
of doubtful value in the long run, 
because the file is presumably marked 
in some appropriate fashion when 
discovery is made of such amiable 
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weaknesses in a taxpayer as shortage 
of funds (chronic) or liability to stall. 
The purpose of the tale lies more in 
its illustration of the personal diffi- 
culties at the filing end of the tax- 
payer’s correspondence. A story cir- 
culates of the discovery under the 
carpet of a fairly large number of 
files on the retirement of one tax 
official, who had long occupied a 
certain office without investing it 
with any reputation for prompt 
decisions. 

Such weaknesses have their dis- 
advantages to the taxpayer, for it is 
most frustrating for his complaints 
to produce no more than a series of 
formal acknowledgments, followed 
by an unproductive silence over a 
matter almost of months. Fortun- 
ately, delay is virtually always to be 
explained by pressure of work in the 
tax offices, or cumbersome methods 
of work, and integrity of the official 
can be taken for granted. 

“T had the director of a very large 
property-owning company to see me 
this morning,” remarked Desmond 
(who was some way up the ladder of 
the tax hierarchy) at lunch one day. 
“And I wondered idly, while he was 
explaining the financial position of 
his company, what would have been 
the effect if I had enquired whether it 
was difficult nowadays to find a flat 
in the district.” Desmond had been 
looking unsuccessfully for a flat for 
two or three years. He felt secure 
enough in his own traditions to 
speculate idly on the daily tempta- 
tions which he had to suffer. 

We take it for granted nowadays 
that our Civil Service is incor- 
ruptible, but that does not mean to 
say that it has not some of the 
personal weaknesses to which any 
impersonal system, however perfect 
in conception, is exposed in its 
execution. Some of them spring from 
the very incorruptibility, for a 
person who is above corruption 
himself is not always ready to see the 
discreditable motive in others. It is 
well known that the Revenue will 
prosecute only on the strongest 
evidence of an offence, and although 
they may demand an explanation in 
terms which almost accuse the most 
innocent of us of deliberate swindling, 
they tend to accept without undue 
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misgivings some of the most tenuous 
excuses, if oné_ may judge from 
some of the cases which do even- 
tually reach, for example, the bank- 
ruptcy courts. 

Nor are the weaknesses of the 
upright confined to a natural un- 
willingness to suspect the motives of 
others or to anticipate their misdeeds. 
One of the greatest aids to the tax- 
payer in genuine doubt or distress is a 
personal interview with the Inspector 
or Collector of Taxes, who will 
always meet him and his problems 
with sympathy. When the sympathy 
is well-deserved, and the problems of 
the taxpayer are genuine, it is all to 
the good. There are instances, 
though, in which an impartial ob- 
server might feel that justice would be 
better achieved without the personal 
touch. A certain file from the past 
comes to mind: at a time when the 
average British citizen was strictly 
controlled in certain spheres, appli- 
cation was made by a rich and well- 
known lady from Hollywood for a 
very substantial concession. The 
concession was somewhat naturally 
refused. The lady made a request for 
a personal interview, which it was not 
in the nature of the Department to 
refuse, and as a result of this inter- 
view the concession was granted. A 
note in the file recorded no reasons 
for the concession beyond the fact 
that the lady had considerable per- 
sonal charm and a good head for 
business. She had apparently suc- 
ceeded in convincing the interviewer 
that the business which she proposed 
was for the good of her (or rather his 
country) as well as for her own per- 
sonal profit. 

Fortunately, the advantages of 
the personal interview greatly out- 
weigh the possible abuses, and it can 
be said with confidence that much of 
the rigidity in the system of taxation 
in this country can be overcome with 
the personal help of the Inspector, if 
the request to him can stand on its 
own merits. Personal problems and 
pressing business debts can always be 
pleaded, and will meet with a sym- 
pathetic ear from most Inspectors or 
Collectors, for they have no mind to 
make bankruptcies, or to drive men 
from business or into mental homes. 
Sometimes the Collector has been 


known to accept post-dated cheques, 
though it is probably well outside his 
instructions to do so. At other times 
the Inspector himself will assist in the 
preparation of a fair return of the 
taxpayer’s income and a proper 
computation of his claims. 

““My wife answers the telephone 
for me when business has to be 
conducted from my home,” says one 
taxpayer in business on his own 
account, “‘and she does quite a bit of 
emergency and routine’ typing. 
Would it be all right if I claim £1 a 
week salary for her?” “‘Oh,” replied 
the Inspector, “‘we usually allow £150 
a year for that for men in your line.” 
(But how much better if the taxpayer 
had engaged an accountant!) There 
is no reason why the Inspector 
should not interpret his duties as 
including an attempt to ensure fair- 
ness throughout his district by making 
uniform allowances in similar cases. 
Let us say nothing on the strange fact 
that it is not necessary that the 
money should be actually paid to the 
wife, provided it is recognised by the 
taxpayer as being due; perhaps, 
however, wives might have something 
to say on the point. 
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Our concessionary subscription 
rate now applies to articled 
clerks of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England 
and Wales. Any articled clerk 
may receive ACCOUNTANCY for 
15s. a year, postage included, 
instead of the normal subscrip- 
tion of twice that amount. 

Articled clerks are invited to 
subscribe for one year as from 
any issue by writing to 23 
Essex Street, London, W.C.2, 
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By Order of Messrs. W. 
In Voluntary Liquidation 


DOMINANT WORKS, Abbey Lane, Stratford, E.15 


HENRY BUTCHER & CO. LTD. 


are instructed to offer for 


SALE BY AUCTION, in LOTS, at DOMINANT WORKS 
STRATFORD, on TUESDAY, 29th JULY, 1958 
at ELEVEN A.M. the 


SHEET METAL WORKING PLANT 
including 
POWER PRESSES UP TO 150 TONS 
by “Rhodes” and “Taylor & Challen” 
“MILWAUKEE” No. 4B VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE 
CURLING, CRICKLING AND CONE ROLLING MACHINES 
“HANCOCK” PROFILERS. SECOND OPERATION LATHES 
“RUSHWORTH” 8 ft.x% in. and 8 ft.x% in. GUILLOTINES 
“FISHER LUDLOW” CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
S.S. AND S.C. SPINNING LATHES 
SCREW FLY AND BAR PRESSES TREADLE GUILLOTINES 
Dust Extraction Units “1.C.1.” Degreasers Rumblers 
DRILLING, SAWING AND MILLING MACHINES 
INFRA RED TUNNEL OVEN SPRAY PLANTS 
5 TON ELECTRIC OVERHEAD CRANE AND GANTRY 
CHROME, NICKEL, TIN AND COPPER PLATING VATS 
AND RECTIFIERS 
PRESS TOOLS FOR “DOMINANT” WARE 
ENGINEERS’ SMALL TOOLS AND STORES 


Catalogues (when ready) price 6d. each may be obtained of: 
Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 
Auctioneers, Surveyors and Valuers of Factories, Plant 


and Machinery 
73 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines) 


Machines 
ARNOLD ROAD, NOTTINGHAM 


HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 
in conjunction with 


WALKER, WALTON & HANSON 


are instructed to offer for 
SALE BY AUCTION, in LOTS, at THE WORKS on 
WEDNESDAY, 23rd JULY, 1958 and DAY 
FOLLOWING AT TEN-THIRTY A.M. EACH DAY the 


MODERN MACHINE TOOLS STORES & EQUIPMENT 


including 
VERTICAL JIG BORERS AND GRINDERS 
by “Hauser” and “Newall” 
MOTORISED S.S. & S.C. AND CAPSTAN LATHES 
by “Herbert”. “Wryv ern”, “Ward”, V.A “Murad” and others 
HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL MILLING MACHINES 
recker 
“WICKMAN” OPTICAL PROFILE GRINDER 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATICS 
DRILLING, GRINDING AND SHAPING MACHINES 
“SENTINEL” PUNCH SHAPERS “DOALL” BAND SAW 
POWER PRESSES UP TO 70 TONS 
PLATING AND HEAT TREATMENTxPLANTS 
SPRAYING AND COMPRESSOR UNITS 
ENGINEERS’ SMALL TOOLS AND CONSUMABLE STORES 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Catalogues of the Plant and Machinery (when ready) price Is. each, 
may be obtained of: 
Messrs. HARDING & BARNETT, Solicitors, 
14 New Street, Leicester; of 
Messrs. WALKER, WALTON & HANSON, 
Byard Lane, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham, and of 
Messrs. HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 
73 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: HOLborn 8411 (8 lines) 
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Byron Business 


CAT-LINK 


Carbon Glove 
Typewriter Attachment 
No need to insert or take out carbons during continuous 


stationery typing; forms flow through quickly while 
carbons stay in the machine. Halve your typing time! 


May we tell you more about this? Write to:- 


A. J. CATLIN LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN CONTINUOUS AND CUT SET STATIONERY SYSTEMS 


Jasper Rd - Westow Hill - Upper Norwood - London SE19 - Gipsy Hill 2258 
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OF DERECT TAXATION payer and his advisers for over 
thirty years 
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brings to you WEEKLY the latest news of 


TAX ATION reports 


tevenae Concessions TAX CHANGES REPORTS 


CONCESSIONS IN PRACTICE OF TAX CASES 
Articles of topical interest 
* In addition YOUR PROBLEM WILL BE SOLVED IN FIGURES 
READ 


TAXATION Weekly I / 6 45 4-year 


TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED, 98 PARK STREET, LONDON, W1 


Most people face a big drop in income sooner or later if they cannot work 
from illness or accident. 
Are YOU insured against this risk? 


“HOW DO INSURE MY INCOME?’ | | “GAN | CLAIM MORE THAN ONCE?” 


WS ~ a PERMANENT Yes. As often and for as long as 
SICKN INSURANCE POLICY necessary. If you are so ill that you 
to provide a weekly income if illness cannot work again, the payments . 
or accident stops you working. continueaslongastheinsurance lasts. -- 
“HOW MUCH DOES IT COST?” 
“WOW LONG DOES THE INSURANCE] | | THE POLICY BE CANCELLED BY| depends on your age at entry and 
2 \gTP” THE COMPANY IF | GLAIM HEAVILY ? the type of benefit. If you do not need 
9 ra "s usual to take a policy that goes NO. No matter how much benefit payments to begin until you have been 
ze . age 65 so that you are pro- you draw the Company cannot off work for six months you can secure 
% a Sy: . throughout normal working cancel or amend the Policy on this 
S33 4 ‘E PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE €O. LTD. | UP TO AGE 65 
= 8 ZENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Tel: LANgham 0341 (4 lines) | FOR £5 A YEAR 
if you are under 32 now and can pass a 
| medical examination. (You can start at 
| any age up to 50). 


xViii 
“IF YOU WERE 
would your income be safe ? ae 
| 
ac 
> 
NO 
S582 F2 
US 
a > 


Taxation 


The Finance Bill and Profits Tax 


THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATIONS indicate some of the situations that will 


arise if the Finance Bill becomes law as it stands. 


Illustration (1) 

Year ended May 31, 1958: 
Profits as adjusted for profits tax (P.T.) 
Franked Investment Income (F.LI.) 
Gross relevant distributions (G.R.D.) 


(Dividend included at the same rate as for previous s years) 
Chargeable accounting period (C.A.P.) 1.6.57 to 31.3.58: 


£7,000 


FLL 10 
x £3,000 = £2,500 


Abatement: 5,833 5,833 £10,000—£8,333 
8,333 5 


G.R.D. %£5,400= £4,500 


Net relevant distribution (N.R.D.) 


5,600 

$333 x £4,500 = 
.. £5,600 at 30 per cent. = 
N.R.D. .. 3,024 


Non-distribution relief 


C.A.P. 1.4.58—31.5.58 


Abatement 1, £2,000—£1,667 _ 
1 5 


P.T. at 10 per cent. .. 


P.T. for year 


2,576 at 27 per cent. = 


1,167 


3,024 


1,680 0 0 


695 10 5 
984 9 7 


112 0 0 
£1,096 9 7 


Note (1)—In view of the provisions that (a) the profits of the 
accounting period are first to be ascertained and then divided into 
C.A.Ps. (Section 20, Finance Act, 1937); (6) income from in- 
vestments, with the exception of F.I.I. is to be included in the 
profits and (c) that F.I.I. is income that would be included in the 
profits, but for its express exclusion (Section 32, Finance Act, 
1947, amending para 7 (1), Schedule 4, Finance Act, 1937), it is 
thought that the correct treatment of F.I.I. is to apportion it in 


the same way as profits. 


Note (2)—The profits are apportioned on a time basis unless 
special circumstances allow the C.I.R. to direct some other 
basis (Section 20, Finance Act, 1937), G.R.D. must be divided ona 


time basis (Section 37, Finance Act, 1947). 


Illustration (2) 
Suppose that in the preceding case, the 
dividend for the year to May 31, 1957, 
had been at the rate of 12 per cent. (a 
monthly rate of 1 per cent.) on a capital 
of £40,000, but the dividend for the year 
to May 31, 1958, was at the rate of 
10 per cent. (a monthly rate of 0.83 per 
cent.) on a capital of £50,000, the new 
shares having been issued for cash, it 
appears that the G.R.D. for the C.A.P. 
1.6.57 to 31.3.58 would have to be in- 
creased by 0.16 per cent. monthly rate, 
that is, 1.6 per cent. on £50,000 for the 
ten months, or £833. 

The reconciliation is: 

Dividend on £50,000 for a year at 
10 per cent. would be £5,000, at 12 per 
cent. £6,000, so the reduction in rate 
causes a difference of £1,000. For the 
ten months to March 31, 1958, the 
difference would be £833. The dividend 
for the C.A.P. 1.4.57 to 31.3.58 is 
therefore 10/12 x £5,000 +£833 =£5,000 
(being 10/12 of a year’s dividend at 
12 per cent. on £50,000!). 


Illustration (3) 

If in the period 1.4.57 to 31.3.60 the rate 
of dividend remains at 10 per cent. per 
annum (.83 per cent. per month) and 
the rate of earnings has fallen from a 
monthly rate of 1.66 per cent. in the year 
to 31.5.57 to a monthly rate of 1.25 
per cent. in the above period ending 
31.3.60, the standard monthly rate of 


1.25 
dividend may be reduced to XT 


per cent.=.75 per cent. Since this is less 
than the actual dividend rate of .83 per 
cent. the actual dividend stands as the 
G.R.D. 


Illustration (4) 
Had the above company decided after 
April 15, 1958, to make up an account 
to September 30, 1957, the standard 
period would still be the year to May 
31, 1957 (Schedule 7, Para 1 (7), 
proviso (i), Finance Bill). If the accounts 
were actually made up before Budget 
day, however, they would be the 
standard period. 


£ £ 

7,000 

5,400 

ie 

5,600 

2 a 

72 

FI. 2 

£3,000=£500 

12 

1,120 
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Surtax and Companies— V 


Previous articles in the series have been: 
I. The three provisions determining whether or 
not a company is one whose income may become 


liable to surtax 


March, 1958 (pages 129-30) 


II. Apportionments (an aspect of one of the three 


provisions) ... one 
III. Distributions 


IV. Clearance; Directions ... 


Statutory Declarations 
Where a company has received a 
notice directing its income to be 
allocated to its members, or where 
the Special Commissioners have, by 
notice in writing, required the com- 
pany to supply them with a statement 
of the actual income of the company 
and of the names and addresses of 
the members, the directors should 
consider whether to make a statutory 
declaration of non-avoidance of 
surtax under the provisions of Section 
251, Income Tax Act, 1952. In recent 
years, the provisions of this Section 
have tended to be ignored, as the 
Special Commissioners have been 
willing, as indicated in our Taxation 
Notes in the issue of April, 1958 
(page 190) to discuss the dividend 
which a company needs to pay to 
avoid a surtax direction. It may be 
of interest to readers, therefore, to 
recall the exact words of Section 251. 
This Section lays down that: 
where the Special Commissioners 
have (a) issued a notice requiring any 
company to furnish them with par- 
ticulars under sub-Section (1) of 
Section 250, as respects any year or 
other period or (6b) have made a 
direction under Section 245, the 
directors of the company, if they are 
of the opinion that there has not been 
and will not be any avoidance of 
payment of surtax through failure to 


.. April, 1958 (pages 184-5) 
.. May, 1958 ( pages 239-40) 


June, 1958 (pages 
290-1) 


distribute to the members of the 
company a reasonable part of its 
income for that year or period, may 
make a statutory declaration to that 
effect stating the facts and circum- 
stances on which their opinion is 
based. Such statutory declaration 
must be forwarded to the Special 

Commissioners within thirty days of 

the notice of direction of the demand 

for further particulars. 

In the statutory declaration the 
views of the directors must be set out 
fully. It must be sworn before a 
Commissioner for Oaths. Its prepara- 
tion usually involves references to 
the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, the registers of members, 
directors and charges, minute books 
of directors and members and the 
accounts of previous years as well as 
for the period under review. The 
following matters should be included 
in the statutory declaration: 

1. The date of incorporation of the 
company ; 

2. The amount of its authorised 
and issued capital immediately after 
incorporation and details of any 
issues since; 

3. The rights attaching to the 
various Classes of share capital; 

4. A history of the trading of the 
company, showing how it has de- 
veloped with any special features, the 
contentions made being supported by 


figures showing the effect on profits; 

5. A list of the shareholders of the 
company for the period under review 
and details of their shareholdings; 

6. The rights of any persons who 
are not shareholders but are members 
under the provisions of Section 255 
and of trustees, partners, nominees 
and relatives. A member, for the 
purposes of Section 255, is to include 
any person having a share or interest 
in the capital or profits or income of 
the company; 

7. The exact rights and duties of 
the directors, including a _ clear 
statement of their relationship with 
the company, details of loans made 
by them to or received by them from 
the company and their current 
accounts with the company; 

8. Full details of the profits of the 
company for the period for which the 
Commissioners are seeking to issue a 
direction and for all previous periods 
which have a bearing on dividend 
policy. (The commercial and not the 
income tax profits are those deter- 
mining the sum which the directors 
will distribute. In this part of the 
statutory declaration, therefore, com- 
mercial profits should be set out); 

9. A careful statement of the rea- 
sons for not distributing profits or 
only distributing relatively small 
sums. Details of contingent liabilities, 
capital commitments, vital cash ex- 
penditure, credit terms to customers 
are matters which must be dealt 
with; 

10. A reasoned argument referring 
to the facts already given in the report 
that the dividend policy has been 
reasonable. 

The commercial profits mentioned 
in paragraph (8) above are, of course, 
the profits shown by the accounts, 
less income tax and profits tax at 
3 per cent. or 10 per cent., as the case 
may be. 

The Special Commissioners will 
consider the contents of the statutory 
declaration before deciding whether 
to take further action. If they decide 
that a surtax direction should not be 
made because a reasonable distri- 
bution of profits has been made for 
the period, then nothing further will 
happen. If, however, they decide to 
take further action the Special 
Commissioners must send a certi- 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ficate to the Board of Referees that 
there is a case against the company, 
together with the statutory declara- 
tion. Simultaneously a copy must be 
sent to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, who may within thirty days 
submit a counter-statement to the 
Board. A copy of the counter-state- 
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ment is supplied to the company. The 
Board of Referees consider the 
statutory declaration and any coun- 
ter-statement and decide whether, in 
their opinion, there has been or will 
be avoidance of the payment of 
surtax through the failure of the 
company to distribute a reasonable 


Subvention Payments 


THE RELIEF AVAILABLE where one 
member of a group makes a loss and 
another a profit can be very valuable. 
The salient features are as follows: 


(1) The companies must be “‘asso- 
ciated”—one a subsidiary of the 
other or both subsidiaries of another 
company. The relationship of prin- 
cipal and subsidiary company de- 
pends on the direct or indirect 
ownership of at least 75 per cent. of 
the Ordinary share capital (as defined 
for profits tax purposes). 

(2) The relationship of principal 
and subsidiary must have subsisted 
at all times between the beginning of 
the accounting period in respect of 
which the subvention payment is 
made and the date of the making of 
the payment. 

(3) There must be an agreement 
that one company will make good all 
(or part of) the loss of the other. Con- 
sideration, however little, is essential. 
An exchange of letters, providing 
that either will make good a loss of 
the other, is sufficient. 

(4) There must be an actual settle- 
ment of the amount in question 
(commonly a bookkeeping entry in 
current accounts), which will be the 
smaller of these two sums: 

(a) the loss (or part of the loss) in 

question; or 

(b) the surplus of the paying com- 

pany. 

(5) The payment will be treated as 
an allowable expense of the paying 


company and as a trading receipt of 
the receiving company, as at the last 
day of the accounting period during 
which the latter had the loss (called 
the “deficit’). If the accounting 
periods of the two companies do not 
coincide, the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue determine what periods 
of corresponding length shall be 
deemed to coincide. 

(6) The payment must be made in 
or before the year of assessment 
following that in which the said 
accounting period ends. The Finance 
Bill, 1958, proposes to make the 
period “in or before the second year 
of assessment.” 

(7) There cannot be treated as a 
subvention payment any sum that 
would otherwise be taken into 
account in computing the profits of 
either company, or on which (apart 
from any relief from tax) the payee 
company would be liable to bear tax 
by deduction or otherwise. 

(8) Should a company receive sub- 
vention payments from one or more 
associated companies in respect of 
the same accounting period to an 
aggregate amount in excess of its 
deficit, the excess is ignored. Similar- 
ly, if a company makes subvention 
payments in excess of its surplus, the 
excess is ignored. In either case if 
more than one company is involved, 
the payments are abated as the com- 
panies agree; in default of agreement, 
the Commissioners of Inland Rev- 
enue decide. 
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part of its income to its members. If 
they decide that there is a prima facie 
case, they will notify the Special 
Commissioners accordingly and the 
latter will issue a notice of apportion- 
ment of the income of the company 
among its members. 
(To be continued) 


(9) The surplus or deficit is found 
by deducting (6) from (a), where (a) 
is: 


the aggregate amount of the adjusted 
profits of the accounting period and 
any other income of the year of assess- 
ment in which that period ends which 
falls into the total income of that year 
of assessment—that is, while it is the 
actual adjusted profits of the account- 
ing period that are included, in respect 
of all other income not taxed at source 
it is the assessments for the year of 
assessment that are included, along 
with the income receivable under 
deduction of tax in that year of 
assessment 


and (d) is the aggregate amount of: 


(i) any adjusted loss sustained in the 
accounting period; and 

(ii) capital allowances for the year of 

assessment in which the account- 
ing period ends (excepting those 
given in computing profits or 
losses—for example, obsolescence 
or mills, factories, etc. allowances) 
excluding allowances brought for- 
ward; and 

(iii) annual payments other than those 

arising on the sale by a non- 
resident of patent rights for a 
capital sum or those deductible 
in computing profits—for exam- 
ple, copyright royalties paid to 
non-residents. 

(10) Appropriate apportionments 
and adjustments are made where 
periods do not coincide or are not for 
twelve months or affect more than 
one year of assessment. 


(11) The provisions apply only to a 
body corporate resident in the United 
Kingdom and carrying on a trade 
wholly or partly in the United King- 
dom. Investment holding companies 
are included as if they were trading; 
a subvention payment received by 
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such a company is assessable under 
Case VI of Schedule D. 


Illustration 

Company A. owns all the share 
capital of company B. and three-quarters 
of the Ordinary share capital (as defined 
for profits tax) of company C. There is 
an agreement that if any of the three 
companies suffers a deficit, it will be 
made good rateably by the other two. 

A. and B. make up their accounts to 
December 31 and C. to September 30. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
agree to regard these periods as co- 
terminous so far as subvention pay- 
ments are concerned. 

In the year to September 30, 1957, C. 
made a deficit computed as follows: 


£ 
(b) Adjusted loss for the year to 
September 30, 1957 .. 5,400 
Capital allowances 1957/58 600 
Debenture interest due in 
1957/58 .. 1,000 
7,000 
£ 
(a) Case III assessment 
1957/58... 100 
Taxed dividends re- 
ceived 1957/58 
(gross) a 700 
Schedule A assessment 
on business prem- 
ises owned 200 
— 1,000 
Deficit 6,000 
Deduct subvention payment 6,000 
nil 
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C. has now an adjusted profit of 
£6,000—£5,400 = £600 and cannot make 
a Section 341 claim. If such a claim was 
already made, the appropriate adjust- 
ment would be made, if necessary under 
Case VI. 

C.’s tax position for 1957/58 becomes: 


£ 

Assessment Case I (on profits of 
the year to September 30, 1956, 

say) .. .. 3,200 

Deduct: Capital allowances 

1957/58 be £600 
brought forward 300 

— 900 

2,300 

Assessment Schedule A 200 

Case III 100 

Tax paiddirecton .. 2,600 
Tax paid by deduction on 

dividends received of 700 


Tax therefore paid in all on .. 3,300 
Less: Debenture interest on 
which tax is recouped by de- 
duction at source 


Tax borneon .. 2,300 


For 1958/59 the Case I assessment 
will be: 


Subvention payment .. 6,000 
Less: Loss 5,400 
Assessment on 600 


So long as A. and B. have surpluses 
sufficient to pay the £6,000 subvention 
payment, that amount will be allowed 
against their surpluses rateably as 
agreed. 


Taxation Notes 


The Finance Bill 

We give the main developments 
during the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill. 


Larger Initial Allowances than 
Planned 

The Chancellor announced that he 
proposed to move on the Report 
stage an amendment to Clause 13, to 
provide for the initial allowance to be 
raised to 30 per cent. for plant and 
machinery and 15 per cent. for in- 
dustrial buildings (compared with 25 


per cent. and 12} per cent. in the Bill 
at present). It was not proposed to 
alter the special rate for mining 
works. The amended increase in the 
rate of the allowances will date from 
Budget Day and will give, in the 
Chancellor’s own words, “‘a little 
practical encouragement to industrial 
investment.” 


Subscriptions to Professional 
and other Bodies 

The purport of Clause 14, now re- 
numbered as Clause 16 (on the 


allowing for Schedule E of subscrip- 
tions to professional and other bodies) 
was discussed at length. We devote a 
Professional Note on pages 324-5 to 
a statement made by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


Dividend Stripping 

The Chancellor remained firm in his 
decision, announced just before the 
publication of the Bill, not to make 
the dividend stripping provisions 
(Clauses 16 and 17, now re-numbered 
as Clauses 18 and 19) retroactive. His 
original intention, announced in the 
Budget, was that they should be 
retroactive to October 26, 1955, but 
he later decided that the effective 
date should be April 16, 1958, on the 
ground that there was legitimate 
doubt about the comprehensiveness 
of the warning given in 1955. 


Operations within a Group 
The Paymaster-General undertook 


_ on behalf of the Chancellor to intro- 


duce on the Report stage an amend- 
ment to Clause 17 (now re-numbered 
as Clause 19) designed to avoid 
penalising companies within a group 
for engaging within the group in 
operations which would have the 
effect of what, if the companies had 
been independent, would have been 
“dividend stripping.” As the Clause 
stands at present, it could penalise 
companies so operating in groups 
although there would be no real loss 
to the Revenue if the Clause was not 
enacted in respect of groups. 


Time Limits 

The time limit of twenty-eight days 
for appeals against a surtax assess- 
ment, contained in the 1928 Regula- 
tions, is to be amended “in due 
course,” announced the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the 
debate on Clause 19 (now re-nur-- 
bered as Clause 21), but the present 
intention was to wait until the 
Regulations required amendment in 
other respects. He said that in future 
the Special Commissioners would 
invariably accept notices of appeal 
made within thirty days. 


Estate Duty—Purchases of 
Interests in Expectancy 
(1) A Government amendment to 
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Highly Successful Courses 


% FOR ARTICLED CLERKS—Courses for the Institute, Society and 


Association Examinations. SOCIETY 
% FOR AUDIT CLERKS—Courses for S.A.A. and A.C.C.A. Nov. 1957 
% FOR QUALIFIED MEN—I.C.W.A. Courses with concessions; and 
Training for Management. F I R $ T 
xc FOR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY—I.C.W.A. Courses. PLACE 
Final 


% FOR JUNIORS—Carefully graduated Courses in Book-keeping, 
Auditing and all Commercial subjects. Specialised Courses for the Prelims. 


May 1956 
Wri e to 
THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY FIRST 
105 Regent Howe, wears of 105, Regent P LAC E 
inter. 


London, W.C.2 Glasgow, C.2 | 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED £7,500,000 
Full particulars from the Secretary: 


THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 
95 State House, 26 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 8161 


0 INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
UARANTEED TOR A FIXED 
* 0 SHARE INVESTMENT 3 YEARS’ PERIOD + 
STATE 
S Cc E TY 4 
a INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIET * 
4° | N ET T investment shares subject to one month notice _ es 
e 0 equal to £7.16.7% gross where standard rate applies 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
e %& ANY AMOUNT ACCEPTED UP TO £5,000 % NO DEPRECIATION * 
Ouer 27 years of nrogressiue expansion 
€ 
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ESTD. 1861 
‘NORTH CENTRAL’ 


Personal Accounts 
mpanie Ss 


Industrial Co 
Shipping Gombanies 

pensio” 
Investment Trusts 


—all want the best 
SECURITY 


O INTEREST 
DEPOSITS: (149% above 
Bank Rate) 


TOTAL ASSETS £22,750,000 


ONLY ‘North Central’ can 
give you the SECURITY that 
comes from 97 years 
experience in Hire 
Purchase Finance 


@ INTRODUCTORY COMMISSION PAID TO 
ACCOUNTANTS, SOLICITORS AND STOCK- 
BROKERS 


@ SEE ‘STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR BOOK’ FOR 
FURTHER PARTICULARS 


DEPOSITS 
At six months’ notice 14% ahove Bank Rate=63}% p.a. 
At three months’ notice 1% above Bank Rate=6% p.a. 
Minimum Deposit £500 Maximum Deposit £250,000 


Write to Banking Department for Deposit Brochure 


NORTH CENTRAL 
WAGON & FINANCE CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 120 MOORGATE, ROTHERHAM, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: CYPRUS CHAMBERS, REGENTS PARK RD., N.3. 


Why are firms of investment counsel an established 
feature of the American scene but practically unknown 
in England? It was in the belief that there was scope 
for such institutions here that Investment Research 
was founded in 1945; and, despite the fact that an 
investment consultant must charge for his services 
while brokers supply their views and information for 
nothing, the venture has flourished in the face of 
this keenest of all possible price competition and 
built up a substantial connection with merchant and 
investment bankers, stockbrokers, insurance offices, 
pension funds, investment trusts, professional men 
and private and corporate investors. Every accountant 
who has to advise his clients on investment problems 
should acquaint himself with the techniques used and 
the data available; write for details to: 


Investment Research 
36 Regent Street Cambridge 


Announcing 


the new 1958-59 enlarged 
edition to be published in 

August, after the passing of the 
Finance Act, 1958. Including the 
important transitional provisions, with 
“useful examples. 


THE 
PROFITS TAX 


SIMPLIFIED 


By ARTHUR REZ 
B.Com.(Lond.), F.R.Econ.S., F.A.C.C.A. 


The established handbook on the subject 
since the Profits Tax was first introduced. 


7s. 6d.; by post 8s. 


BARKELEY BOOK CO LTD 


39 Lansdowne Road, Stanmore 
Middlesex 


: 


Clause 23 (now re-numbered as 
Clause 25) was agreed to, providing 
against the attraction of two varieties 
of anti-avoidance legislation (Clause 
25 and Section 43 of the Finance Act, 
1940) where a life tenant and the 
reversioner divide the totality of a 
settled fund in specie. 

(2) The Government is to put down 
at the Report stage an amendment 
providing that where a purchased 
interest is vested in a body, for 
charitable or other public purposes, 
the body will not lose under Clause 
25 the more favourable treatment of 
a one-year period (in the place of the 
five-year period). 


Estate Duty—Quick Successions 
An amendment to Clause 25, now 
re-numbered as Clause 27, was 
agreed to, adding to the sliding scale 
for relief for quick succession, re- 
duction of duty by 75 per cent. where 
the earlier death occurred within 
three months (of the later). 


Profits Tax—Transitional 
Provisions 

(1) The Government is to table at the 
Report stage an amendment to the 
Seventh Schedule to the effect that if 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners that the dividend for 
the standard period is abnormally 
high, for a specific cause other than 
fluctuations in profits, so as to make 
it inequitable as a standard for the 
chargeable accounting period, such 
reduction of the additional distribu- 
tion shall be made as the Com- 
missioners consider just and reason- 
able. 

(2) An amendment to the Seventh 
Schedule was agreed, providing that 
increases in share capital from the 
capitalisation of share premium ac- 
counts or capital reserves should 
(like increases in share capital from 
“bonus” or scrip issues out of dis- 
tributable profit) be ignored in 
computing the rate of dividend for 
the standard period for the purposes 
of the transitional provisions. The 
Paymaster-General stated that the 
amendment was designed to meet a 
point raised by the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants [in England 
and Wales]. 
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Accounts 

(1) The Government is to introduce a 
new Clause at the Report stage pro- 
viding that accounts should rank as a 
return for the purposes of the assess- 
ment and penalty provisions of the 
Income Tax Acts, “‘so that,” in the 
words of the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, “if a trader submits 
false accounts, he will be liable to the 
same penalty as if he had entered an 
inaccurate figure of profit in a formal 
return.” 
(2) The Government resisted a pro- 
posed new provision requiring busi- 
ness accounts submitted in support 
of a formal statement, or in lieu of 
one, to be accompanied by a declara- 
tion, signed by the taxpayer, as to the 
accuracy and completeness of the 
underlying records. There was dis- 
cussion and differences of opinion 
among members on whether the 
accountancy profession would or 
would not welcome such a provi- 
sion, but the Government considered 
it would not, averring that accoun- 
tants did not like the use of Form 81 
(which sought the “‘challenge”’ signa- 
ture of the taxpayer), while other 
speakers emphasised the difference 
between an “automatic” and a 
“challenge” signature. It may be 
noted that while the Royal Com- 
mission on the Taxation of Profit and 
Incomes did not consider that there 
should be an obligation to produce 
accounts under Cases I and II of 
Schedule D (paragraph 1055 of the 
majority report), it did recommend 
that a taxpayer submitting accounts 
should be required to attach a 
certificate signed by him verifying the 
completeness of the underlying re- 
cords (paragraphs 1058 and 1059). 
In the memorandum by the Council 
of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in England and Wales for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (dated 
February 6, 1957, and submitted at 
the invitation of the Board of Inland 
Revenue), the Council considered 
that effect should be given as soon as 
possible to that recommendation of 
the Commission but did not attach 
to it the highest priority. 

It may also be recalled that the 
logically antecedent recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, con- 
tained in paragraphs 1052 and 1054, 
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that taxpayers under Cases I and I 
of Schedule D should be obliged to 
keep business records unless a dis- 
pensation was given by the local 
Inspector, have not yet been passed 
into law: these recommendations 
were among the major points placed 
in the highest priority by the Council 
of the Institute in its memorandum. 


Estate Duty—The Hodge Case 

The Government did not wish to 
legislate this year to remove the 
injustice disclosed by the case Jn re 
Hodge’s Policy (C.A. 1957, T.R. 281) 
—see ACCOUNTANCY for March, 
1958, pages 138-9—but had put the 
matter right by the extra-statutory 
concession already announced—see 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1958, page 
294. It was reviewing the law not 
only on settled policies, but also on 
the whole subject of the treatment for 
estate duty of superannuation bene- 
fits and purchased annuities, with a 
view to future legislation. 


Estate Duty—Gifts inter vivos for 
Charitable or Public Purposes 

A categorical undertaking was given 
that the Estate Duty Office will 
follow the same practice in giving a 
ruling on whether a gift inter vivos 
was made for charitable or other 
public purposes as the practice of 
Inspectors of Taxes in ruling on in- 
come received by trusts or other 
bodies under covenants. 


Dividend Stripping in Ireland 

For historical reasons the income tax 
legislation in force in the Republic of 
Ireland is very similar to that in the 
United Kingdom. As there has been 
no legislation in Ireland to discour- 
age dividend stripping transactions 
there has heretofore been much the 
same scope for such transactions in 
Ireland as there was in this country 
before the enactment of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1955. 

However, the Irish Government 
has now turned its attention to the 
matter and proposes that anti- 
dividend stripping provisions be 
incorporated in the Finance Bill of 
1958, now before the Daii. The pro- 
visions were not contained in the Bill 
as introduced in the Dail. It appears 
from remarks of the Finance Mini- 
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ster that when the Finance Bill was 
circulated no case of dividend strip- 
ping in Ireland was known to the 
Irish authorities. Apparently one 
case subsequently came to light. The 
result was that the Government 
tabled a series of amendments to the 
Finance Bill to deal with dividend 
stripping. 

The proposed amendments take 
the form of three new Clauses and a 
new Schedule, covering all the ground 
covered by Section 4 of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1955, the Third Schedule 
to that Act and Clauses 18 and 19 
(before the Committee stage, Clauses 
16 and 17) of the current Finance Bill 
in this country. In fact, the proposed 
Irish legislation is virtually identical 
(mutatis mutandis) with the legisla- 
tion, existing and proposed, in the 
United Kingdom. Apart from one or 
two minor differences of a drafting 
nature the only differences consist in 
the omission of matter which is 
unnecessary in Ireland. For example, 
there is no provision in the proposed 
Irish legislation corresponding to 
Section 4 (4) of the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1955—there is no need for 
any such provision since there is no 
legislation in Ireland corresponding 
to Section 203 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, here. 

The proposed Irish legislation 
applies to dividend stripping opera- 
tions on companies resident in 
Ireland whilst the United Kingdom 
legislation applies to such operations 
on companies resident here. The Irish 
Bill, like the British legislation, 
attacks all three types of dividend 
stripping transactions—namely, those 
carried out by finance companies; 
those carried out by persons (for 
example, charities) exempt from 
tax on dividends from shares; and 
those carried out by trading com- 
panies with trading losses—and it 
does so in the same way. 

As in this country, it was originally 
proposed that the Irish legislation 
should be retroactive—that is, that it 
should apply to shares acquired on or 
after April 6, 1957, but the proposal 
aroused much opposition in the 
Dail (as did the similar proposal in 
the House of Commons) and as a 
result the Finance Minister withdrew 
the retroactive provision. It is not yet 
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known which date is to be substi- 
tuted for April 6, 1957, but if the 
legislation is to be truly non-retro- 
active the date which should be 
substituted would be that of the 
Financial Resolution proposing the 
legislation—namely, June 18, 1958. 

So far as the dividend stripping 
legislation of the United Kingdom is 
concerned there is nothing to prevent 
a finance company or other person 
resident in the United Kingdom from 
stripping a company resident in 
Ireland and getting the full benefit of 
the operation. However, once the 
proposed Irish dividend stripping 
legislation is enacted such an opera- 
tion may no longer be profitable. It 
does not appear that the provision in 
the proposed Irish legislation which 
corresponds to Section 4 (2) of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1955, in this 
country and applies to persons en- 
titled to an exemption from income 
tax on dividends from shares was 
intended to catch such a transaction, 
but normally a person resident in the 
United Kingdom (and not also 
resident in Ireland) who receives a 
dividend from Ireland is exempt from 
Irish income tax on the dividend and 
is entitled to a repayment of the 
Irish income tax deducted, pursuant 
to the Double Income Tax Agree- 
ment of 1926 with Ireland which, as 
amended, is confirmed by various 
Irish Finance Acts. Accordingly, if 
after the proposed legislation is 
enacted in Ireland a person resident 
in the United Kingdom claims repay- 
ment of the Irish income tax deducted 
from a dividend which is caught by 
the legislation, repayment may be 
refused by the Irish authorities on the 
ground that by virtue of the above- 
mentioned provision the exemption 
does not apply to the dividend. 


Annual Payments in Accounts 
Section 137, Income Tax Act, 1952, 
says that in computing profits for 
Cases I and II of Schedule D, no sum 
is to be deducted in respect of any 
annual interest or any annuity or 
other annual payment payable out of 
the profits. Section 511 says that in 
arriving at the amount of profits or 
gains no deduction is to be allowed 
for such payments; this is not re- 
stricted to Cases I and II. 


There is an exception provided by 
Section 138 for interest in the case of 
which all the following conditions 
are fulfilled: 

(a) that the liability to pay the 
interest was incurred exclusively for 
the purposes of the trade, and 

(5) that the payment is secured 
mainly upon assets outside the 
United Kingdom which are employed 
in the trade and belong to the person 
by whom the trade is carried on, and 

(c) that under the contract the 
interest is to be paid, or may be 
required to be paid outside the 
United Kingdom, and 

(d) that it is in fact paid outside the 
United Kingdom, and 

(e) that it is paid to a person not 
resident in the United Kingdom and 
without deduction of United King- 
dom tax. 

This exception does not apply to a 
partner’s interest on capital or where 
the payer controls the payee or vice 
versa, or both are under the control 
of a third person. 

Moreover, under Cases IV and V, 
Section 132 allows the deduction 
from income not received in the 
United Kingdom of annual payments 
made out of that income to non- 
residents. 

The reason for the disallowance of 
annual payments is, of course, that 
the payer is entitled to deduct income 
tax when paying the interest, etc. So 
long as the annual payment is made 
out of income brought into charge to 
tax, the payer keeps the tax deducted 
(Section 169). If, however, the annual 
payment exceeds that income, the tax 
on the excess must be paid over to the 
Revenue under Section 170. In the 
latter case the payer is thus in the 
same position as if he had not de- 
ducted tax, and if the annual payment 
is laid out wholly and exclusively for 
the purposes of the trade, justice 
demands that it should be allowed as 
a deduction in computing the profits. 
The Acts, however, still prohibit the 
deduction, but allow the amount of 
the Section 170 assessment to be 
carried forward as a loss to be deduc- 
ted from future assessments (Section 
345). 


Residence—United Kingdom and Eire 
It is regretted that two drafting 
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errors occurred in the illustration on 
pages 64-65 of our February issue. 
The United Kingdom assessment 
on the Dublin house should be on 
the net rents of the current year, as 
the effect of paragraph 2 of Part III 
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of Schedule 18, Income Tax Act, 
1952, is that income arising in Eire 
is assessed on the same basis year as 
if it had arisen in the United 
Kingdom. 

Reduced rate relief in respect of 
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the wife should have been included. 
This relief would reduce the tax 
payable in the United Kingdom by 
tax at reduced rates on £355, amount- 
ing to £91 6s. 3d., with corresponding 
alterations in the later figures. 


Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 


Office or employment of profit—Man- 
aging director of two companies—Service 
agreement giving options on shares in 
companies at nominal or par value— 
Exercise of option—When taxable bene- 
fit arose—Income Tax Act, 1918, 
Schedule E. 


The issue in Forbes’ Trustees vy. 
C.1.R. (Court of Session, January 16, 
1958, T.R. 7) fell, as the Lord President 
(Lord Clyde) observed, within a narrow 
compass. Mr. Forbes had held office 
for many years as managing director of 
Watt Torrance Ltd. and Watt Torrance 
Woolwich Ltd. under a series of agree- 
ments, the last of which was entered 
into in 1944, Under it he was entitled to 
a fixed salary and commission on profits 
and under Clause 11 it was provided that 
so long as he remained the managing 
director of the two companies he should 
have: 

the right to apply for and to be allotted 

shares of any denomination up to the 

number of 10,000 in either or each of the 
companies on payment in cash of the 
nominal or par value of the shares 
applied for. 
A controlling interest in each company 
was held by a Mr. Torrance until his 
death in 1940 and after his death by his 
testamentary trustees. In 1946, in cir- 
cumstances set out in the report, Mr. 
Forbes had applied for and been 
allotted 10,000 and 8,000 shares in the 
two companies respectively and had 
paid their par value. An additional 
assessment had been made for 1946/47 
upon the footing that the difference 
between par and actual value, agreed to 
be £43,250 in 1946, was a taxable 


benefit which arose in 1946, when the 
option was exercised, and not in 1944, 
when it was granted. If, as contended, 
the benefit arose at the earlier date it 
was too late for assessment. The Special 
Commissioners had decided in favour of 
the Revenue and a unanimous Court of 
Session affirmed that decision. 

The Lord President (Lord Clyde) 
said, and his brethren said much the 
same thing, that the right given to Mr. 
Forbes in 1944 could not be disposed of: 
it was personal to him, and exercisable 
only whilst he was managing director. It 
was only in 1946, when he had applied 
for allotment, that he got an unequivocal 
right which he could have realised at a 
profit, although actual sale was not 
necessary in order to attract tax 
liability. In Weight v. Salmon (1935, 14 
A.T.C. 47; 19 T.C. 174), the case chiefly 
relied on for the appellants, the manag- 
ing director of a limited company had 
been given annually over a series of 
years the privilege of applying in each 
year for shares at par, which was less 
than the market value, and in each year 
the shares had been so allotted. There, 
the question was concerned with the 
benefit acquired when the shares were 
actually received. In this connection, 
Lord Russell pointed out that Finlay, 
J., had held that it was when Mr. Salmon 
received the shares he had got a valuable 
thing which by selling he could turn into 
money; whilst, in the House of Lords, 
Lord Atkin giving the only speech 
declared that: 

while the Board (of the company) have 

expressed their willingness to entertain an 

application for these shares, nobody 
was bound, and no right was given and 
no profit was received of any kind by the 


appellant until the application had been 

accepted and the shares in question had 

been allotted to him. 
The difference between the two cases 
was that in the present case the com- 
panies concerned were bound to allot on 
receiving an application from Mr. 
Forbes accompanied by cash. It was 
argued that a legally enforceable right 
had vested in Mr. Forbes when he signed 
the 1944 agreements and could have 
been converted into cash by his securing 
the allotment and then selling. Lord 
Clyde rejected this argument on two 
grounds—firstly, that the right given to 
Mr. Forbes in 1944 was not a right to 
shares but a mere right to apply which 
he had not exercised in that year, and in 
itself had no market value at all. 
Secondly, the right was not an uncon- 
ditional one and one of the conditions 
was the payment to the companies of the 
par value of the shares applied for. 
These two considerations, Lord Clyde 
held, pointed necessarily to 1946 when 
the right was effectively exercised. Lord 
Carmont, whilst saying that he was of 
the same opinion, considered that the 
attack on the Special Commissioners’ 
decision was based on a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of the option given to 
Mr. Forbes. After examining the nature 
of options generally, he turned to the 
one in question, which was a standing 
offer personal to Mr. Forbes and 
remained an offer until acceptance. 
This, he held, negatived the argument 
for an earlier date than 1946. Lord 
Russell, after an examination of the 
right given to Mr. Forbes in 1944 and 
reaching similar conclusions, said that 
on the assumption that after September 
1944 Mr. Forbes could at any moment 
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have provided the necessary cash, it was 
only he who could decide whether and 
when to exercise his option; and he did 
so in 1946 and not earlier. 

The real basis of the case was, of 
course, the fact that if 1944 had been 
held to be the correct date the benefit 
would have been out of time for assess- 
ment. Nevertheless, a contrary decision 
might have had some strange results. In 
the actual circumstances of the case, 
Mr. Forbes might have died before 
exercising his right: but its value in 1944 
would nevertheless have been subject to 
taxation as his income. In fact, options 
as a subject of taxation present a prob- 
lem of immense variety. We read 
today of “‘finance with strings attached”; 
and, today as in the past, often amongst 
the “‘strings” there is to be found an 
option. 


Income Tax 


Investment allowance—Machinery and 
plant—Boot and shoe-making machinery 
—kKnives and lasts with limited lives 
forming essential parts of machinery 
when in use—Whether cost of maintain- 
ing stock of knives and lasts capital 
expenditure on machinery and plant or 
“implements, utensils or articles”’— 
Income Tax Act, 1952, Section 137 (d)— 
Finance Act, 1954, Section 16 (3). 


Whilst the dividing line between 
fixed and circulating capital may be 
sometimes hard to draw, the problem in 
Hinton v. Maden and Ireland Ltd. 
(Ch. February 28, 1958, T.R. 87) was 
one with which the ordinary business 
man who is supposed to possess little 
law but a good deal of commonsense 
would probably have found no diffi- 
culty. The respondent company was a 
manufacturer on a large scale of boots, 
shoes and slippers, using large compli- 
cated and expensive machines into which 
detachable knives were inserted which 
formed essential parts of the complete 
machine. There were also lasts of two 
kinds performing separate functions 
without which the machines could not 
be used at all but which were useless 
except when placed in the machines. 
Knives or lasts were used in 90 per cent. 
of the manufacturing and finishing 
processes and in one of the respondent’s 
factories at the material times 36,000 
pairs of the two kinds of lasts and an 
unstated number of knives were used; 
and it was stated that one shoe might 
require as many as fourteen knives per 
half-pair. The said factory had an output 
of 1,200 dozen pairs of shoes per week. 
The average life of the lasts was stated to 
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be three years but some might be used 
for longer. The knives for uppers had an 
average life of twelve months but those 
for soles had a life similar to the 
corresponding lasts. The respondent’s 
expenditure on maintaining the stock of 
knives and lasts had amounted to some 
£6,000 per annum and although they 
had a relatively short life it was claimed 
that the expenditure was on capital 
account in respect of fixed assets and 
not on revenue account in respect of 
circulating capital, and was in fact 
expenditure upon the provision of new 
machinery and plant within Section 
16 (3) (c) of the Finance Act, 1954, For 
the Crown it was contended that the 
expenditure was on revenue account and 
the knives and lasts were not parts of the 
machines but separate chattels. The 
Special Commissioners had decided in 
favour of the respondent, holding that 
the knives and lasts performed indis- 
pensable functions and were and could 
only be used in conjunction with 


machines which could not function ° 


without them. Vaisey, J., reversed their 
decision. He held that the many 
thousands of constantly renewed knives 
and lasts were not machinery or plant 
and ought not to be regarded as parts of 
the machines which were undoubtedly 
machinery or plant. One knife, he said, 
was not “plant,” nor was one last, and 
thousands of knives and thousands of 
lasts could not, in his judgment, be 
“plant” either. He held that they were 
chattels and within the category “im- 
plements, utensils or articles” in Section 
137 (d) of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 
Although, as already suggested, the 
matter would seem to be one of com- 
monsense rather than legal logic, even 
this criterion has its difficulties. In his 
judgment, Vaisey, J., held that the knives 
and lasts in question should not be 
regarded as parts of the machines and, 
earlier, had referred to the many analo- 
gous cases, including a motor car with- 
out petrol or oil. The motor car, how- 
ever, would seem to afford a much more 
significant illustration. Take the case of 
a firm using a fleet of such cars. Each 
car as it is delivered from the factory is, 
it is submitted, a complete unit of 
machinery to be wholly regarded as the 
object of capital expenditure. It will be 
equipped normally with five wheels and 
five tyres (including the spare) and it 
would seem to be difficult to hold that 
wheels and tyres—at any rate four of 
each—are not part of the machinery 
unit and includible in capital expendi- 
ture. Nevertheless, the firm’s stock of 
spare tyres would seem to be in a quite 
different category and to be part of its 


circulating capital. By way of contrast, 
take the case, say, of a vertical power- 
driven drilling machine with its variable 
chuck. The machine, as purchased, will 
not include the drills without which it is 
useless. Still, it is hard to imagine 
anyone arguing that the cost of renewing 
the stock of highly perishable twist drills 
normally used is other than chargeable 
to revenue. In the case of machinery and 
plant, the dividing line may possibly be 
that parts which are structurally part of 
the machine, but including accessories, 
if any, at the time of delivery, are cor- 
rectly to be regarded as capital expendi- 
ture—that is, in the case of a motor car, 
the cost of a new engine would be capital 
but that of new tyres or batteries would 
be revenue expenditure. On the whole, 
however, it would seem to be better to 
rely on common sense to make the 
decision. 


Income Tax 


Assessments—Meeting of Additional 
Commissioners at which assessment 
made — Absence of Clerk — Whether 
meeting properly constituted and assess- 
ment valid—Income Tax Act, 1952, 
Sections 1, 7, 12, 36, Schedule I. 


A most remarkable feature of the 
income tax system in this country is 
that, whilst in the early days of the tax 
it may have been possible to carry out in 
practice the statutory scheme of assess- 
ments and appeals against assessments 
in respect of trading profits and other 
income within Schedule D, within 
living memory it has never been possible 
to reconcile the actual procedure 
followed with the provisions of that 
scheme which, devised at the beginning 
of the 19th century and patched and 
pruned repeatedly since, is, theoretically, 
still operative in law. The “making” of 
Schedule D assessments is the duty of 
the “‘Additional Commissioners,”’ who, 
at the discretion of the General Com- 
missioners of a division, may be either 
a panel of themselves or persons 
separately appointed by them. By a 
wartime provision of the Finance Act, 
1942, any General Commissioner may 
act as Additional Commissioner al- 
though he cannot hear any appeals 
against assessments “‘made” by him in 
the latter capacity. “Working to rule” 
is a well-known weapon in industrial 
strife; but any idea of “working to 
(statutory) rule” in the assessment and 
appeal procedures of the income tax 
law would be fantastic and meet with 
opposition from all quarters. Through- 
out the country as a whole, by the 
pressure of events the function of ‘the 
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Additional Commissioners in “‘making” 
assessments has long been little, if at all, 
more than a formality, the signing of the 
proposed assessments submitted to 
them by the inspectors and thereby 
making them valid in law. The judgment 
in the present case clearly recognises 
this fact. 

This condition of affairs, where an 
elaborately devised legal scheme has been 
largely factually discarded, has its dan- 
gers because the failure to comply with 
some statutory requirement, if estab- 
lished, may be claimed to render an 
assessment invalid, a point of vital 
importance where a time limit precludes 
the making of a new valid assessment. 
This kind of attack is, of course, par- 
ticularly dangerous when it comes from 
a quarter with previous administrative 
experience. Today, however, it would 
seem to be regarded with scant judicial 
sympathy; and it was unsuccessful 
before Vaisey, J., in Venn vy. Franks 
(Ch. February 28, 1958, T.R. 95). 
There, the preliminary point taken in 
the appeals against assessments made 
upon the respondent was that they were 
irregular and invalid because at the 
“meeting” at which the assessments 
were signed the Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners was not present, although by 
Section 7 (2) of the Income Tax Act, 
1952, it was provided that: 

The clerk to the General Commis- 

sioners for each division or his assis- 

tant shall be appointed clerk to the 

Additional Commissioners for the 

same division, and shall attend their 

meetings as such. 
Further, by the First Schedule to the 
Act, Part I, paragraph 11 (3) it was 
provided that: 

The General Commissioners may 

divide the Additional Commissioners 

into committees and allot to each 

Committee distinct parishes, wards or 

places . . . Provided that meetings of 

committees shall be so arranged that 
the clerk may be enabled to attend 
every meeting. 

As regards these provisions, which 
date from the earliest days of the income 
tax, Vaisey, J., said that the words of the 
sub-paragraph threw little light on 
whether a meeting “ought not to be 
formed at which the clerk could not 
come.” He added: 

The words are “‘shall be so arranged” 

not that he “may” or “shall” attend 

but that he may be enabled to attend 
every meeting. In other words, the 

Additional Commissioners must not 

fix two meetings at the same time in 

different places. 
Whilst the “making” of Schedule D 
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assessments by the Additional Com- 
missioners may prior to 1942 have been 
reduced to a formality, the Finance Act 
of that year made it still more farcical. 
The war was on, and by Section 42 of 
the Finance Act of that year: 

The provisions of the Tenth Schedule 

to this Act shall, until Parliament 

otherwise determines, have effect for 
the purpose of simplifying the pro- 
cedure for the assessment and collec- 
tion of income tax and land tax: 
but the qualifying words, italicised 
above, have no place in the 1952 Act, 
and the 1942 changes have no longer 
any suggestion of impermanence. Para- 
graph 5 (1) of the said Tenth Schedule is 
now embodied in Section 12 (1) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, the proviso to 
which reads: 
(b) . . . save as aforesaid: 
(i) anything required by this Act to 
be done by the Additional Com- 
missioners may be done by one 
Additional Commissioner, and 
(ii) one Additional Commissioner 
shall be competent to form a meet- 
ing of the Additional Commis- 
sioners. 
On these provisos, the comments of 
Vaisey, J., were not lacking in irony: 

What is apparently visualised . . . is 

that a man shall somehow or other 

arrange with somebody or other to 

meet with himself. I have heard of a 

man meeting with himself in certain 

conditions; | have heard of a man 
seeing himself walking out of a room, 
and that sort of thing, but the idea 
of a man meeting with himself in the 
prosaic halls of income tax legisla- 
tion is, I am bound to say, one which 
puzzles me very much. 
He held that the suggestion that the only 
object of having a clerk there with one 
Additional Commissioner was to turn 
it into a meeting “did not hold water.” 
Turning to Section 36 of the 1952 Act, 
he subjected the assessment procedure 
there laid down to similarly scornful 
criticism. On the suggestion that the 
“meeting” had to have something 
solemn about it, his lordship’s comment 
was that if a man could meet himself at 
all, he could do it equally well in a 
drawing-room, smoking-room, railway 
carriage, motor-car, golf course or any- 
where else—an observation far from 
unimportant from the Revenue stand- 
point. 

He held that it was very difficult to 
spell out from the wording of Section 
7 (2) of the 1952 Act a positive direction, 
a compulsory order, that the clerk must 
attend every meeting of the Additional 
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Commissioners as their clerk. It did not 
say that they could not meet without 
him. He considered that it was a 
reductio ad absurdum, as it was setting 
up an almost impossible situation, and 
he visualised the clerk as a solicitor of 
standing, a busy man who would attend 
a meeting if he thought it necessary or 
if he thought the Additional Commis- 
sioner was an inexperienced man likely 
to go wrong and cause some difficulty. A 
little later, he held that the words of 
Section 7 (2) meant that the clerk “‘can 
attend the meeting when they send for 
him to come, if it is necessary for him to 
come” but that it was not necessary for 
him to sit at their elbow all the time to 
give validity to what they did. In a 
further passage, Vaisey, J., showed that 
he was not ignorant of the reality of the 
situation: 

I should have thought that the clerk 
to the Additional Commissioners, 
when he attends the meeting as their 
clerk, does so for their assistance, and 
if, as must very often happen, you 
have a very competent Inspector of 
Taxes—as I assume you have here— 
with no difficulty at all, purely the 
formality of some signatures, I 
should have thought that the presence 
of the clerk was almost unnecessary 
to an almost ludicrous extent. How 
can you expect a busy professional 
man, who holds the not very highly 
remunerated office of clerk to the 
Additional Commissioners, to come 
unless there is laid down in the Act or 
in practice some definite and useful 
act for him to perform? It seems to 
me the Income Tax Act, 1952, is not 
meant to waste the time of people in 
unnecessary formal compliance with 
statutory provisions which are really 
meaningless if treated as general 
propositions ... 

Turning from his consideration of the 
strange psychical problems created by 
war-time “simplifying of procedure” to 
the case actually before him, Vaisey, J., 
said that the point taken before the 
General Commissioners was that the 
assessments in question were invalid 
because owing to the non-attendance of 
the clerk they had not been made at a 
properly constituted meeting. The 
General Commissioners had, he said, 
upheld the objection, holding that the 
provisions of Section 7 (2) were 
“mandatory.” Examining this finding, 
he said that, assuming a Court was 
asked to grant an order of mandamus, 
either against the Additional Com- 
missioners or against their clerk, to 
compel them to carry out their statutory 
duties, the only words that could be read 
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as mandatory were “shall attend their 
meetings.”’ After putting a number of 
rhetorical questions showing the vague- 
ness of meaning of “attend,” he con- 
cluded that “this very vagueness” in 
sub-Section 7 (2) pointed to the con- 
clusion that the words were not man- 
datory but declaratory or directory. 
The clerk must attend if asked or 
required. “‘But,”’ he added: 

it certainly does not mean that until 

the clerk arrives this fantastic “Jekyll 

and Hyde” operation of one Addi- 

tional Commissioner meeting him- 

self cannot take place. 
It seemed to him that to extract from 
the tail-end of a sub-Section a positive 
enactment that the clerk to the Addi- 
tional Commissioners must attend their 
meetings and if he is not there “‘they are 
utterly powerless and can do nothing” 
was putting far too great a strain on the 
words. The General Commissioners, he 
held, had come to a conclusion far too 
legalistic and far too technical, and he 
reversed their decision, concluding a 
remarkable judgment by saying that no 
one was more anxious than himself to 
prevent any risk of injustice being done 
by the absence of formalities. If he 
thought this would be the result of the 
particular omission, he would redress it 
as far as in his power. 

It is possible that a more legalistic 
view might have been taken but for the 
crushing burden of the present income 
taxation. As it is, in recent years there 
would seem to be shown an increasing 
distaste upon the part of the judiciary 
for appeals against assessments based 
not on any intrinsic merits or allegations 
of injustice but on the ground that in 
some respect or other there has been a 
failure to observe some statutory 
formality. There was, however, one 
curious feature in the present case, the 
stressing by Vaisey, J., of the fact that 
the clerk absent from the “meeting” was 
the clerk to the Additional Commis- 
sioners who might be either the clerk to 
the General Commissioners or, where 
there was one, his assistant. His Lord- 
ship’s reference to the “‘not very highly 
remunerated office of clerk to the 
Additional Commissioners” was, no 
doubt, an unintentional under-state- 
ment, the fact being that there never has 
been any provision for remuneration for 
that clerk as such. In the early days of 
the income tax there was, however, 
provision for “compensation” to be 
paid to the assistant clerk out of the 
poundage payable to the clerk to the 
General Commissioners, and this con- 
tinued to be the law until the Income 
Tax Act, 1842, was wholly repealed by 
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the 1918 Act. Part of Section 183 of the 
1842 Act—substantially a reprint of the 
1806 Act—reads as follows: 
And no person shall, under any 
pretence whatever, be entitled to any 
part of the reward hereby given to 
such clerk, except the assistant (if 
any) to such clerk whose compensa- 
tion shall be apportioned and settled 
by the respective Commissioners. 
In the list of cross-references between 
the Acts of 1842 and 1918, prefaced to 
the latter, the above passage is written- 
off as “‘obsolete” and excluded from the 
new Act. 


Income Tax 


Solicitor—Information given to a com- 
pany regarding possibility of purchasing 
shares in another company—Purchase of 
Shares as result of introduction—No 
arrangement for solicitor to receive 
remuneration — Introduction fee — 
Whether assessable—Income Tax Act, 
1952, Schedule D, Case I, Case II, Case 
VI. 


The takeover bid which is so promi- 
nent a feature in the field of joint stock 
companies today tends by its nature to 
be accompanied by payments to inter- 
mediaries for services of one sort or 
another and, as was to be expected, 
whilst in general such payments would 
be within the ambit of the income tax, 
cases were likely to arise when the 
recipients would claim that in the 
particular circumstances there was no 
liability. In Bloom v. Kinder (Ch. 
February 25, 1958, T.R. 91), the 
General Commissioners for the Stock- 
ton-on-Tees division had had to deter- 
mine whether a payment of £1,950 
received by the appellant constituted 
income assessable under Case I, Case 
II or Case VI of Schedule D. The 
appellant, John Hyman Bloom, was at 
all material times a practising solicitor. 
On August 23, 1955, he had received 
from “Littlewoods” — presumably 
Littlewood Bros. Ltd.—a cheque for 
£1,950 which was described as “an 
introduction fee of 14 per cent. on the 
total purchase price of £130,000” for the 
shares of a certain company. The assess- 
ments, alternate ones, under appeal were 
in respect of this sum, and the General 
Commissioners whilst discharging the 
Case I and Case II assessments had 
confirmed the assessment under Case 
VI, disallowing a claim to deduct a 
payment, hereafter referred to, of £500 
upon the ground that it was not an 
expense in the profit-earning activities of 
the appellant. The basis of the Com- 


missioners’ decision had been stated in 
the following terms: 

We, the Commissioners who heard the 

appeal, having considered the ad- 

mitted facts, the copy correspondence 
put in evidence before us, the evi- 
dence of the appellant, the arguments 
made before us and cases cited to 
They had, however, also said “We 
accepted the evidence of the appellant”’; 
and this unqualified statement apparent- 
ly weighed with Vaisey, J., more than 
anything else. He reversed their decision, 
holding that the evidence was “95 per 
cent. or more the other way” and that 
on the facts disclosed in the stated case 
the Commissioners had misdirected 
themselves. 

Summarising the position as disclosed 
in the judgment, it appears that the 
appellant on a social occasion at 
Southport had met a Mr. Collinge whom 
he had described in his evidence as a 
butcher and “an acquaintance of his 
wife’s family in Southport.” On this 
point, the comment of Vaisey, J., was 
sufficiently caustic: 

In point of fact Mr. Collinge was a 

butcher and was, I suppose, an 

acquaintance of his wife’s family, 

because he was his wife’s father. 
Appellant knew that Mr. Collinge was 
a friend of Mr. Moores, a director of 
Littlewoods, and on this social occasion 
it seems that Mr. Collinge suggested to 
the appellant that he should write to 
Mr. Moores giving particulars about the 
shares of a certain company with a 
view, apparently, to Littlewoods making 
a “takeover bid.’’ The correspondence, 
which had begun in August, 1954, and 
ended in August, 1955, had been exten- 
sive: sixty-three pages had been put in 
evidence at the appeal and formed part 
of the stated case. In a number of letters, 
the Judge said, the appellant had 
referred to the fact that he had not con- 
sidered himself as acting for Littlewoods 
in a professional capacity, and there had 
been no mention made by Mr. Collinge 
or anyone else about any remuneration 
until in June or July of 1955 Mr. Col- 
linge had informed the appellant that 
Mr. Moores had told him that a pay- 
ment was to be made. In August, 1955, 
as the result of a telephone conversation 
initiated by a Mr. Watts of Littlewoods 
and at his suggestion, the appellant had 
written to Mr. Watts stating that a fee 
of 14 per cent. was the usual agency 
commission for the district and he felt it 
would be appropriate taking into ac- 
count that he had regarded himself as 
being the agent of Littlewoods in the 
preliminary introductions and nego- 
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tiations. The appellant in his evidence 
had, however, gone on to say that he 
had always felt that he was a friend of 
Mr. Collinge and had regarded the 
payment as an ex gratia gift. He had 
concluded his evidence, apparently, by 
saying that Mr. Collinge, who was in fact 
his father-in-law, had taken no part in 
the actual negotiations. All he had done 
was to tell Littlewoods that the shares 
were on the market. Out of the £1,950 he 
had paid £500 to him. 

Vaisey, J., said that the case was very 
unsatisfactory because he would have 
liked to have known more about it; and 
he had only the alternatives of accepting 
“the unqualified unconditional findings” 
of the Commissioners or of sending the 
case back for further consideration and 
possibly further evidence, the latter 
being a course which he hesitated very 
much to adopt unless at therequest either 
of Crown or taxpayer. Counsel for the 
Crown had not asked him to do so. 
This was possibly because it was con- 
sidered that the facts as already estab- 
lished would warrant another and 
higher opinion. It seems to the present 
writer that although the Commissioners 
may have accepted the evidence of the 
appellant, nevertheless despite this, they 
still considered that the other facts and 
circumstances were sufficient to estab- 
lish liability. 


Income Tax 


Shipping company—Holding of shares in 
second company carrying on oil bunker- 
ing business—Sale of holding to third 
company carrying on amongst other 
activities similar business—Consideration 
for sale cash payment plus agreement by 
third company to share certain com- 
missions received from oil ‘companies— 
Additional payments limited by reference 
to the par value of shares—Whether 
additional payments part purchase con- 
sideration or trade receipt. 


The issue in Lamport & Holt Line Ltd. 
y. Langwell (Ch. March 6, 1958, T.R. 
107) depended on the construction to be 
put on what Vaisey, J., described as “a 
difficult and obscure document which 
calls itself an agreement.” The appel- 
lants, the well-known steamship line, 
held 75,000 shares of £1 each in Hull 
Blyth & Co. Ltd., a company carrying 
on an oil bunkering business. A third 
company, William Cory and Son, Ltd., 
carried on, amongst its other activities, 
a similar business and, in 1935, the 
appellant company agreed to sell to 
Cory the said shares on certain terms. 
First of all, Cory was to pay 2s. 6d. a 
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share in cash. Then the appellants gave 
an undertaking to give Cory preference 
regarding its purchases of certain fuel 
oil provided certain conditions were 
fulfilled until the position hereafter 
mentioned was reached. Next, in 
addition to the cash consideration of 
2s. 6d. per share, Cory was to pay to the 
appellant one-half of the commission it 
received from the oil companies in 
respect of fuel and diesel oil until this 
half-commission plus the 2s. 6d. per 
share above-mentioned plus 3d. per 
share in satisfaction of commission up to 
the date of the agreement equalled the 
par value of the shares, i.e. £75,000, 
Additional payments in respect of the 
share of commission had been received 
by the appellants, but whereas the 
Revenue claimed that they were trade 
receipts by way of commission, for the 
appellant it was claimed that they 
represented part consideration for the 
sale of the shares. The Special Com- 
missioners had upheld the Revenue’s 
contention and Vaisey, J., affirmed their 
decision, holding that the additional 
payments under the agreement were 
commission received quantified by refer- 
ence to a hypothetical payment of £1 
per share for the shares purchased. They 
were, if he understood the position 
rightly, not further payments of purchase 
money. The case would seem to be of 
little importance generally by reason of 
the general uncertainty of the position 
and the Judge’s own doubts. It would 
not have been difficult, apparently, for 
a better-drawn agreement to have made 
it clear that the additional payments 
were in fact part consideration for the 
sale of the shares. It is curious that the 
present case should have arisen under 
an agreement made in 1935; but no 
doubt this feature was explained in the 
Commissioners’ case. 


Income Tax 


Emoluments — Huntsman — Monetary 
presents at Christmas—Whether taxable 
—Income Tax Act, 1952, Schedule E, 
paragraphs 1, 2, Schedule 1X, paragraph 
1. 


One would have thought that liability 
to tax in respect of customary vocational 
gratuities was sufficiently well-estab- 
lished to make it not worth while for 
anyone to dispute it in the Courts, 
especially in cases where the prospect of 
receiving them forms one of the attrac- 
tions of the job. Nevertheless, in Wright 
vy. Boyce (Ch. March 6, 1958, T.R. 101), 
the appellant or, more probably, those 
whom he served, thought otherwise. He 
was huntsman first to the Bathurst Hunt 
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and, later, to the Woodland Dytchley 
Hunt and had appealed to the Special 
Commissioners against the inclusion in 
the Schedule E assessments of certain 
sums received by him. The Commis- 
sioners had found that it was a wide- 
spread and long-standing custom in 
hunts in most parts of the country, 
including the hunts mentioned, for 
followers of the hunt to give the hunts- 
man presents of cash at Christmas time, 
and that the usual occasion for the gifts 
was the meet on Boxing Day. They had 
found that it was well known to people 
who hunt, including, as Vaisey, J., said 
pertinently, “obviously the appellant 
himself.” In addition to presents of 
cash, the appellant had also received 
presents in kind; but the Revenue had 
not sought to assess these. The Special 
Commissioners had decided against the 
appellant save as regards presents from 
persons who had had no connection 
with the hunt with which the appellant 
was employed in the relevant years. In 
other words, as Vaisey, J., said, they had 
held that no tax should be paid on 
presents which came from old friends. 
He affirmed the Commissioner's decision 
but said he did so with particular regret 
because, whilst he was quite sure the 
appellant did not want to pay tax on 
those receipts it was also “very much 
against the wishes of those who made 
the presents that Mr. Wright should 
have to pay tax on them instead of 
taking them and treating them as spend- 
ing money without deduction.” In these 
last few words lie the secret of the 
general feeling—strongly shared by the 
Judge—against taxing vocational 
“‘presents’’, which are nevertheless often 
about as “voluntary,” save as to amount, 
as the sergeant’s famous: “I want 
three volunteers—you, you, you.” 
Legally, with the law as it stands, the 
case was clearly hopeless. 

In the Court of Appeal (June 18, 
The Times newspaper, June 19) the 
decision of the lower Court was unani- 
mously affirmed, Jenkins, L.J., giving 
the only judgment. He held that the 
payments were received by the appellant 
in his capacity as huntsman and that the 
regular character of the subvention 
supported this view. The appellant, he 
said, had no legal right to receive any 
payment from anybody at Christmas. It 
depended on custom; but the appellant 
would have been not unreasonably 
aggrieved if, in fact, the custom had been 
discontinued. There was, he held, ample 
evidence on which the Commissioners 
could come to their conclusion which 
was wholly correct, as was that of 
Vaisey, J. 
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Estate Duty 

Gift by father to son within five years of 
father’s death—Cheque to pay for 
allotment of shares—Whether gift was of 
the cheque or of the shares—Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1881, Section 38 
(2) (a)}—Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1889, Section 11 (1)—Finance Act, 
1894, Section 2 (1) (c). 


The nature of a gift inter vivos made 
within five years of the donor’s death 
was the issue in Potter v. C.I.R. (Court 
of Session, February 7, 1958, T.R. 55), 
and the problem although extremely 
simple in its facts was, nevertheless, 
both interesting and difficult. In April, 
1952, the deceased, William Potter, who 
died in October, 1955, wished to set up 
his son, Douglas, in business. Learning 
that a Mr. Greig was looking for a 
partner who would take a financial 
interest in his business, and thinking it 
might be a likely opening for his son, the 
deceased had discussed the matter with 
his son and also with Mr. Greig and 
Mr. Greig’s solicitors. As a result, it was 
agreed that a private limited company 
should be formed to take over the 
business; and, in the meantime, the son 
entered the business in May, 1952, as a 
trainee. The new company, John Greig 
and Sons, Ltd., was incorporated on 
August 1, 1952, and proceeded to 
allotment on November 21, 1952; and it 
was agreed that the son should take 
4,000 Ordinary and 6,000 6 per cent. 
redeemable Preference shares of £1 
each, issued at par. On that day, a 
meeting of the directors of the company 
had been held—the son had been 
appointed a director from the date of 
incorporation—at which applicants for 
shares had handed in letters of applica- 
tion for allotment with cheques in 
payment. The deceased’s son had handed 
over a letter applying for the shares 
above-mentioned. The deceased had 
attended the meeting of directors with 
his son and either at or on the way to 
the meeting he had handed to his son an 
envelope containing a letter and cheque. 
The letter was in the following terms: 

My dear Douglas, 

I enclose cheque for £10,000 (Ten 
thousand pounds) payable to John 
Greig and Sons Ltd. to enable you to 
purchase 10,000 shares of £1 each in the 
firm of John Greig and Sons Ltd. 

Your affectionate, 
Dad. 

The cheque was crossed. The de- 
ceased having died within five years, the 
question was whether the gift was one of 
£10,000 in money or shares to the same 
nominal value. At the death in Octo- 
ber, 1955, the value of the shares had 
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sunk to £6,100. The Revenue claimed 
that the gift was one of money and as 
there was no question but that the 
deceased had had an interest in the 
£10,000 it had to be included as that 
sum in the deceased’s estate and was 
aggregable. On behalf of the estate it 
was argued that the gift was of shares 
and that duty was payable upon their 
value, £6,100, as at the date of death and, 
further, that, as the deceased never had 
an interest in them, they formed a 
separate estate which was not aggre- 
gable. By a majority, Lord Blades dis- 
senting, it was held that the gift was 
£10,000 in money and that this sum fell 
to be aggregated with the rest of the 
deceased’s estate. 

The argument of the Revenue was that 
the gift must be the same at each end, the 
gift and what was received being cash, 
Hetherington’s Trustees v. Lord Advocate 
(1954, A.C. 257, 33 A.T.C. 16) being 
relied on as establishing the point. (That 
case was noted in our issue of May, 
1954, page 188.) There, the deceased had 
on December 19, 1946, created a trust 
fund in favour of his daughter and in the 
deed it was declared that: 

the trust fund consists of the sum of 

£5,000 . . . which is vested in the trustees 

and which, or investments representing 

the same, shall be held and applied for 

the trust purposes... 
Two days later, the £5,000 had been 
used to buy shares in a company con- 
trolled by the settlor which at the date of 
his death in 1948 were worth £9,250. 
The Revenue had claimed that duty was 
payable upon the value of the trust fund 
at death. The House of Lords, by a 
majority, Lord Keith dissenting, had 
held that the gift in the circumstances 
was one of £5,000 in cash. Lord Reid, 
however, at the commencement of an 
exhaustive examination of the whole 
problem, expressed the view that: 

in the ordinary case where a gift is made 

by transfer or delivery direct to the 

donee, the property taken is the same as 
the property given . . . If the donor hands 
over money, that money is the property 
taken, and if the donor transfers shares, 
those shares are the property taken; 
but towards the close of his speech he 
made the following reservation: 
One can figure a case where the donor 
hands over money with instructions to 
buy a particular investment with it and 
the taker is obliged to follow those in- 
structions. In such a case it might be said 
that the real subject of the gift is that 
investment. 
and, clearly, the present case was at 
least on all fours with that figured by 
Lord Reith. The House of Lords, 
however, had not in Hetherington 


explicitly laid down that a gift must be 
the same at each end, and—although, as 
the Lord Justice Clerk (Lord Thomson) 
said, Lord Keith although dissenting 
had expressly accepted the proposition 
and it might well be implicit in the 
speeches of Lord Morton and Lord 
MacDermott—it was not explicitly 
established, nor was the proposition 
fully examined. The point of the appeal 
was, he said, whether the proposition 
held good or whether there was room 
for exceptions of the sort mentioned by 
Lord Reid. After referring to the words 
of Section 2 (1) (c), he concluded, 
finally, that what the donee got as a gift 
by the combined effect of the cheque and 
the letter was the means to carry out the 
purchase of the shares he had applied 
for at his father’s instigation and for 
which he had made himself liable. He 
could be described, Lord Thomson 
said, as taking cash under a disposition 
which depleted the father’s estate by 
£10,000. Section 2 (1) (c) appeared to 
Lord Thomson to contemplate only the 
simple situation where the gift was the 
same at both ends, a view implicit in 
the Hetherington decision. 

Lord Patrick, after exploring the 
possibilities, held that the problem 
could be solved only by concentrating 
on two questions: first, “what was the 
disposition which the donor himself 
made?” and second, “‘what was the 
property taken under that disposition?” 
His conclusion was that the disposition 
consisted of the cheque and letter and 
the property taken was £10,000. Under 
the relevant Section all that they were 
concerned with was property belonging 
to the deceased which is deemed to be 
part of his estate passing on death as if 
he had never parted with it. The £10,000 
fell to be aggregated since obviously the 
deceased had an interest in it. 

Lord Macintosh arrived at the same 
conclusion, although he held that, even 
if the subject of the gift was the shares 
and not the money, aggregation would 
still have to take place because they 
could not be said to be property in 
which the deceased never had an interest 
if they passed under a disposition made 
by him. Reviewing the facts, amongst 
other results of the transaction, he 
pointed out that had the father’s cheque 
been dishonoured the son would have 
been liable to pay for the shares he had 
applied for. Lord Reid’s reservation in 
Hetherington was, he said, both obiter 
and tentative and he was unable to 
reconcile it with the decision of the 
majority; and, as regards an argument 
based on “‘the substance of the matter” 
as opposed to the legal position, he 
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There are some things 


it doesn’t do to forget... 


What has he forgotten? His hat? His umbrella? His 
briefcase ? No! There is just one thing, though. He has 
let another day slip past without taking any action about 
that pension scheme for his employees. 

Like all directors of private limited companies, he has 
other problems on his mind. A pension scheme ? Yes, he 
must certainly think about that—tomorrow. Meanwhile, 
he is inviting the state to step in and run a part of his 
business for him—by compelling him to include his em- 
ployees in a state-controlled superannuation scheme. He 
may not have long to wait before that invitation is accepted ! 
If you know someone like this, do him a favour. Jog his 
memory. Remind him to write to Noble Lowndes, the 
consultants who specialize in pension schemes for 


smaller firms as well as for those whose names are 


and Sheffield. 
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referred to C.I.R. v. Duke of West- 
minster (1936, A.C. 1; 14 A.T.C. 77; 
19 T.C. 510) where any such argument 
was deprecated. 

Lord Blades dissented from the con- 
clusions of his colleagues. He said it had 
been decided many times in dealing with 
questions arising on the Act of 1894— 
that is, in relation to estate duty—that 
the substance of the transactions should 
be regarded rather than the form in 
which they were carried out. In his 
opinion, the “substance” here was the 
purchase by the deceased of a block of 
shares, so that they could be allotted to 
the appellant, by a crossed cheque 
drawn in favour of the company. No 
money, he said, had passed from the 
deceased to the appellant. Following 
Lord Reid, he held that the real subject 
of the gift was the shares, and, as “an 
estate by itself,” it was not aggregable. 

It seems to the present writer that the 
laying down of hard and fast rules like 
one which would say that a gift must be 
the same at both ends is not desirable. 
For example, it does not meet the case 
where in the course of transit the thing 
given changes its nature or perishes. 
Apart from such possibility, so long as 
there is a substantial interval between 
the gift and the death, whatever the 
basis adopted, it will produce anomalies 
and in many cases great hardship. The 
settlor in the Hetherington case seems to 
have been well advised. 


Stamp Duty 


Stamp duty on conveyance—Freehold 
and leasehold properties sold to company 
in consideration of allotment of whole of 
shares in company to vendor—Contract 
of sale but no conveyance—Death of 
vendor—Formation of second company— 
Whole of shares in second company 
owned by first company—Sale of proper- 
ties by first company to second company 
—Conveyances, in which personal repre- 
sentative of original vendor joined, by 
which legal and equitable interests in 
properties transferred to second company 
—Whether conveyances exempt from 
ad valorem duty—Stamp Act, 1891, 
Sections 54, 58 (4)—Finance Act, 1930, 
Section 42—Finance Act, 1938, Section 
50. 


Whilst teachers of economics are apt 
to remind their pupils that taxes are 
paid and borne by “persons” and not 
by “things,” the fact remains that in law 
the stamp duties on documents of 
transfer are impersonal; and in Escoigne 
Properties Ltd. ». C.I.R. (House of 
Lords, January 23, 1958, T.R. 37), 
Viscount Simonds in the course of his 
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speech said: “I would remind your 
Lordships that instruments, not trans- 
actions, are liable to stamp duty.” The 
case, which revealed throughout its 
course very considerable differences of 
judicial opinion, was noted in our issues 
of December, 1956 (page 498) and June, 
1957 (page 270). The appellant company 
claimed that five instruments were not 
subject to the stamp duty payable on 
conveyances or transfers on sale. In 
June, 1950, one Samuel Cohen, who 
died in 1951, contracted to sell certain 
freehold and leasehold properties to 
Samuel Cohen (Properties) Ltd. (herein- 
after referred to as ““Company No. 1”) 
in consideration of the allotment to him 
of the company’s shares. By this con- 
tract, the beneficial or equitable interest 
in the said properties was transferred to 
Company No. 1, but, there being no 
conveyance or assignment, the legal 
interest remained in the vendor and after 
his death passed to his legal representa- 
tives. The contract was stamped with a 
10s. stamp and had been adjudged duly 
stamped. In August, 1954, the appellant 
company (hereinafter referred to as 
“Company No. 2”) had been incor- 
porated and the whole of its shares had 
been allotted to Company No. 1. In 
November, 1954, by five instruments— 
the subject of the case—Company No. 1 
and, by its direction, the legal repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Samuel Cohen had 
joined in the conveyance of the legal 
title and beneficial interest in the 
properties to Company No. 2. 

It was not disputed that the five 
instruments were within the definition 
of “conveyance on sale” in Section 54 
of the Stamp Act, 1891, nor that, if 
liable, they were to be charged under 
Section 58 (4) ad valorem duty upon the 
amount of the consideration moving 
from Company No. 2 as sub-purchaser. 
In 1930, however, the merging of small 
businesses into larger units was con- 
sidered to be desirable in the public 
interest, and by Section 42 (1) of the 
Finance Act, 1930, ad valorem stamp 
duty was, subject to a proviso, not to be 
chargeable on an instrument defined by 
Section 42 (2) as follows: 

(2) This Section applies to any instrument 

as respects which it is shown. . . 

(a) that the effect thereof (our italics) is 

to convey or transfer a beneficial interest 

in properties from one company with 
limited liability to another such company ; 
and 

(6) that either— 

(i) one of the companies is beneficial 
owner of not less than 90 per cent. 
of the issued share capital of the 
other company; or 


(ii). ... 
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As the result of what may be called 
“private enterprise,” by 1938 it was 
found necessary to restrict the relief 
given by Section 42 of the 1930 Act. By 
Section 50 (1) of the Finance Act, 1938, 
the relief given by the Section was not 
to apply to any such instrument unless 
it was shown that it was not executed: 
in pursuance of or in connection with an 
arrangement whereunder— 

(a) the consideration for the transfer or 

conveyance was to be provided directly 

or indirectly by a person other than a 

company which at the time of the execu- 

tion of the instrument was associated 
either with the transferor or the trans- 
feree; or 

(6) the beneficial interest in the property 

was previously conveyed or transferred 

directly or indirectly by such a person as 
aforesaid. 

The documents in question not only 
transferred to Company No. 2 the 
beneficial interest which had passed to 
Company No. 1 by the June 1950 con- 
tract but also transferred the legal estate 
in the properties which was vested in 
Samuel Cohen’s legal representatives. A 
further point which was held to bear 
upon the question whether there was 
an “arrangement” within the meaning 
of Section 50 of the 1938 Act was that 
Company No. 1! had been incorporated 
the day before the 1950 contract. There 
was much argument in the case on the 
meaning of the words “the effect there- 
of” in Section 42 (2) (a). When the case 
came before Vaisey, J., he had held in a 
short judgment that on the facts there 
was no transfer prior to 1954 and that 
Section 42 applied. As regards Section 
50, he failed, he said, to find that “any 
arrangement within the meaning of the 
Section was ever made.” In the Court of 
Appeal his judgment was unanimously 
reversed, Lord Evershed, M.R., and 
Romer, L.J., giving full judgments, 
Birkett, L.J., expressing his agreement 
with the former. 

Lord Evershed held that the instru- 
ments represented two separate and 
distinct transactions, the sale by Mr. 
Cohen to Company No. | and the sub- 
sale from Company No. | to Company 
No. 2, and that it was only the second, 
whereby the beneficial interest was 
transferred, which was within sub-Sec- 
tion (2) (a) of Section 42. This conclu- 
sion, he said, disposed of the case in 
favour of the Crown. As, however, the 
point had been fully argued he pro- 
ceeded to examine obiter whether the 
case was caught by Section 50 (1) of the 
1938 Act and, without expressing any 
final view, he held that there was an 
“arrangement” within the meaning of the 
Section. Romer, L.J., came to the same 
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conclusion as regards Section 42, the 
terms of which showed, he said, that the 
draftsman had concentrated on the 
passing of beneficial interests in property, 
and the immunity from transfer stamp 
duty was confined to instruments “‘the 
effect whereof” was to produce that 
result. Where the legal title was also 
conveyed, the instrument, he held, 
would be exempted not because of but 
in spite of the passing of the legal title, 
the latter being no more than incidental 
to the passing of the beneficial interest. 
Subject to this, he held that the instru- 
ments contemplated by Section 42 were 
those that were operative to produce 
only one result, the conveyance or 
transfer ‘of a beneficial interest. The 
instruments in question in addition to 
doing this achieved, he said, another 
and different purpose, the completion of 
the 1950 contract, which, as an inde- 
pendent transaction, would have at- 
tracted ad valorem duty. They also 
introduced Company No. 2 as sub- 
purchaser and involved Mr. Cohen’s 
executors being joined as parties to the 
instruments in order to vest in Company 
No. 2 the legal estate. His conclusion 
was that by reason of the composite 
object of the instruments it could not be 
said that “the effect thereof’ was that 
envisaged by Section 42. As regards 
Section 50 (1) of the 1938 Act, he 
agreed with the Master of the Rolls that 
Mr. Cohen’s 1950 activities constituted 
an “arrangement” within the Section 
and that the instruments were executed 
“in connection with” but not “in pur- 
suance of” that arrangement. Neverthe- 
less, he said that he found it difficult to 
say that the passing of the beneficial 
interest in the properties by operation of 
law under the 1950 contract was within 
Section 50 (1) (6) and, although in the 
circumstances he expressed no con- 
cluded opinion, he said he was inclined 
to the view that there was no convey- 
ance or transfer by Mr. Cohen within 
the Section. 

In the House of Lords, whilst the 
decision of the Court of Appeal was 
unanimously upheld, there were again 
considerable differences of opinion. 
Viscount Simonds rejected the basis of 
the judgments of the Court of Appeal 
that the instruments did not have the 
prescribed effect because they had some 
other effect also. This meant, he said, 
the writing in before “effect” of “‘main” 
or “real” or “substantial” or “only,” 
and he saw no justification for what he 
had earlier described as an illegitimate 
introduction of words not found in the 
sub-Section. Whilst, however, he held 
that the appellant company was covered 
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by Section 42, he held it failed to survive 
the Section 50 test. Whilst it had been 
found as a fact that at the date of the 
1950 agreement Company No. 2 was not 
contemplated as purchaser, he agreed 
with the Master of the Rolls that it was 
unrealistic to suppose that Mr. Cohen 
intended that the legal estate in the 
properties should remain outstanding 
indefinitely in himself or his legal 
representatives. The words “or in 
connection with” were, he said, wider 
than “in pursuance of” and appeared 
well chosen to cover the series of acts in 
the case. He finally rejected an argument 
based on Section 50 (1) (6) that the 
Section did not apply because the 
beneficial interests had not been pre- 
viously conveyed or transferred “directly 
or indirectly” by a stranger, saying that 
it was Mr. Cohen’s act by which the 
beneficial interest passed to Company 
No. 1 and it was too narrow a construc- 
tion to say it was not conveyed or 
transferred by him. 

Lord Reid said he agreed with Lord 
Simonds’ speech but as regards the word 
“effect,” held that “‘an effect’ or “the 
only effect” were in the context the only 
possible interpretations of the word 
unless unwarranted qualifying words 
were to be written in. As “the only 
effect” was excluded he had to choose 
“an effect.”’ The instruments, he said, 
had a twofold effect, transferring the 
beneficial interest of Company No. 1 
and the legal title from Mr. Cohen’s 
executors. Instruments having a two- 
fold effect were dealt with by Section 4 
of the Stamp Act, 1891, and treated as 
two separate instruments. Although, 
admittedly, Section 4 could not be 
applied to the case, he said, the respon- 
dents were seeking to have the matter 
decided as if it did, the exemption in 
respect of one of the effects leaving the 
other subject to stamp duty. 

Lord Keith said that, if necessary, he 
would hold that Section 42 did not 
relieve the appellant company from ad 
valorem duty; but, in any event, he 
agreed that it was caught by Section 50. 
As regards the former Section, he said it 
would only be a half-answer to say 
that the instruments conveyed a bene- 
ficial interest from one limited company 
to another such company. It also con- 
veyed the legal title from Samuel 
Cohen’s executors and so failed in two 
respects to meet the words of the 
statute. They introduced a third party 
who was neither an agent nor a trustee 
of Company No. 1 into the conveyance 
and conveyed the legal title as something 
separate from the beneficial interest. He 
had come to the view that the Court of 


Appeal was right. He said he found 
some support for that view in sub- 
Sections (4) and (6) of Section 58 of the 
Stamp Act, 1891. The transaction 
embodied in the instrument was, as he 
saw it, a conveyance or transfer from 
the original seller to a sub-purchaser 
which attracted ad valorem duty under 
Section 58 (4) and was not within the 
exemption given by Section 42. He said 
he had nothing to add to what had 
already been said on Section 50. 

Lord Somervell agreed with the Court 
of Appeal that the instruments in ques- 
tion were not relieved by Section 42, and 
held that, even if they were, they were 
caught by Section 50. Nevertheless, his 
reasoning was entirely his own. It was, 
he said, common ground that the 1950 
agreement did not require an ad valorem 
stamp. It was equally so that if there had 
been completion by conveyance this 
would have been liable ad valorem, 
although the conveyance did not itself 
pass the equitable interest valued, which 
had already been transferred by the 
contract and vested in the purchaser. 
Basing his opinion upon this, he held 
that Section 42 relieved an instrument 
otherwise stampable ad valorem in 
respect of the transfer of an equitable 
interest from one associated company to 
another such company although that 
interest might already have passed to 
the purchaser previously under an agree- 
ment for sale. The instrument would be 
relieved, he said, because in such a case, 
as already pointed out by him, it would 
otherwise be stampable ad valorem: 

In the present case, therefore, the instru- 

ments are stampable in respect of the 

transfer of the equitable interest as pass- 
ing from the original vendor to the sub- 
purchaser. 


That is, from Mr. Cohen’s executors to 
Company No. 2. On this footing, the 
present writer suggests that it is diffi- 
cult to perceive what interest, if any, 
passed by the 1954 instruments from 
Company No. 1 to Company No. 2 and 
it would seem that in Lord Somervell’s 
opinion Company No. 1—the “bridge” 
company—was to be ignored for 
Section 42 purposes and the transfer of 
the beneficial interest in the properties 
regarded as if between Samuel Cohen’s 
executors and Company No. 2, an 
interpretation which is to say the least, 
interesting and novel although leading 
to a result likewise in favour of the 
Revenue. Lord Denning, in a remarkable 
characteristic speech, held that if the 
case was exempt under Section 42 it was 
caught by Section 50. In view of its 
special nature his speech is reproduced 
in full in another part of this issue. 
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Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


CourT OF APPEAL 
Ostime (H.M.I.T.) v. Australian Mutual 
Provident Society. June 4, 1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal of the Crown from 
the decision of Upjohn, J. (see ACCOUNT- 
ANCY for January, 1958, page 29). 
Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was given. 


Parway Estates Ltd. vy. C.I.R. June 5, 
1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the taxpayer’s appeal from the 
decision of Upjohn, J. (see ACCOUNT- 
ANCY for March, 1958, page 139). 


Bennett »y. Rowse (H.M.I.T.). June 6, 
1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the taxpayer’s appeal from the 
decision of Upjohn, J. (see ACCOUNT- 
ancy for April, 1958, page 192). 


Hochstrasser (H.M.I.T.) 
Jennings vy. Kinder (H.M.I.T.) 

Their Lordships reserved judgment in 
these appeals (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
May, 1958, page 245, for decision of 
Upjohn, J.). 


Mayes. 


Sabine v. Lookers Ltd. June 16, 1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the Crown’s appeal from the 
decision of Vaisey, J. (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for April, page 195). Leave to appeal to 
the House of Lords was granted. 


Wright v. Boyce (H.M.I.T.). June 18, 
1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the taxpayer’s appeal from the 
decision of Vaisey, J. (see ACCOUNTANCY, 
April, 1958, page 195, and this issue, 
page 359). 


Venn (H.M.I.T.) v. Franks. June 19, 
1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the taxpayer’s appeal from the 
decision of Vaisey, J. (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for March, 1958, page 140). 


Lamport & Holt Line Ltd. ». Langwell 
(H.M.I1.T.). June 20, 1958. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed the taxpayers’ appeal from the 


decision of Vaisey, J. (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for April, 1958, page 195). 


Court OF APPEAL 
Public Trustee 
case). June 26, 1958. 

The Court unanimously dismissed 
the trustee’s appeal against the decision 
of Danckwerts, J. (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for June, 1958, page 298). Leave to 
appeal to the House of Lords was 
given. 


C.1.R. (Arnholz’s 


CHANCERY Division (Wynn-Parry, J.). 
Allchin (H.M.I1.T.) v. Willett. June 25, 
1958. 

The General Commissioners had held 
that payments received by W. (the tax- 
payer) from a River Board in respect of 
chalk taken from W.’s land for rebuild- 
ing flood defences were not assessable 
under the Income Tax Act, 1952, Section 
179. The subsequent decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Smethurst v. Davy 
(see ACCOUNTANCY for October, 1957, 
page 443) showed the decision of the 
General Commissioners to be wrong, 
and accordingly the learned Judge made 
a consent order reversing their decision. 


C.I.R. ». E. P. Barrus Ltd. June 25, 
1958. 

The learned Judge made an order by 
consent, reversing the decision of the 
Special Commissioners in favour of the 
company. The company at the material 
times was an investment company the 
actual income of which was automatic- 
ally subject to a surtax direction. 
The company had successfully con- 
tended that the proper construction of 
the Finance Act, 1947, Section 31 (2) 
presupposed that any action under the 
Finance Act, 1922, Section 21, must 
precede any charge to profits tax. This 
contention was subsequently shown to 
be wrong by the decision of the House 
of Lords in Special Commissioners v. 
Linsleys (Established 1894) Ltd. (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for February, 1958, page 
80). 


Noble v. Wilkinson (H.M.I.T.). Ridley 
vy. Wilkinson (H.M.I.T.). June 25, 1958. 

The point of law to be decided in 
these cases was whether a miscarriage of 
justice had occurred through the re- 
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fusal of General Commissioners to grant 
an adjournment. 

In Noble’s case, the appeal before the 
Commissioners was from an estimated 
assessment of £1,000 under Case I of 
Schedule D in respect of farming 
profits. The ground of appeal was that 
the assessment was not in accordance 
with accounts which were to have 
reached the Commissioners by a certain 
date. On the date fixed for the hearing, 
the Clerk to the Commissioners re- 
ceived a letter from Noble’s solicitors 
asking for an adjournment, as they had 
not had sufficient time to prepare 
accounts. The letter concluded: ““We 
have written a similar letter to the In- 
spector asking him to concur in an 
adjournment. We do not propose to 
attend the Commissioners’ meeting in 
person unless you consider it is neces- 
sary, in which event we shall be glad if 
you will please telephone the writer 
before the meeting.” 

The Commissioners considered thac it 
was the duty of the solicitors to decide 
whether they would attend and not for 
the Commissioners to require their (the 
solicitors’) attendance. The Commis- 
sioners asked the Inspector of Taxes for 
his observations. He opposed an ad- 
journment. The Commissioners, “bear- 
ing in mind the past history of the case 
and lack of information in support of 
the appeal,’ confirmed the assessment. 

The facts in Ridley’s case were 
similar, the estimated assessment being 
of £600. Ridley’s solicitors had written 
to the Clerk to Commissioners a week 
before the appeal meeting, asking for an 
adjournment to enable accounts to be 
completed. The appellant was not 
represented at the appeal and the In- 
spector opposed an adjournment. The 
Commissioners determined the appeal 
“in view of the past history of the case,” 
but “from their knowledge of the 
district’ reduced the assessment to 
£450. 

Wynn-Parry, J., said that the Com- 
missioners had a discretion whether to 
grant or refuse an adjournment and the 
burden on the appellants of showing 
that there had been a miscarriage of 
justice was a heavy one. The Commis- 
sioners were right in their view of the 
duties of the solicitors. Even if Com- 
missioners normally granted an ad- 
journment on an application by letter, 
there was no reason why they should be 
bound invariably by that practice. 
There was nothing wrong, either, in 
taking the past history of a case into 
consideration with a view to granting or 
refusing an adjournment. Accordingly 
both appeals were dismissed. 
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The Month in the City 


Adjusting to Recession 

June was another month of many 
developments but also one of virtual 
stability in the stock markets. Of the 
major groups of shares, only gold 
mines showed fluctuations as great, at 
the extreme, as one per cent. The net 
change in average values for the month 
was smaller than that small percentage, 
but it can at least be recorded that the 
slight movement—with the exception, 
again, of gold mines and also of some 
irredeemable Government securities— 
was upward. Broadly, the persistence of 
the London ’bus strike had less effect 
than the earlier decision to give the 
railwaymen 3 per cent., while the spread 
of the dock strike did not last long 
enough to have any serious effect on 
stock values. The market seems now to 
have accepted a general rise in wage 
rates of 3 per cent. as teing reasonable, 
but should either the engineering unions 
or the farm workers receive appreciably 
more than that margin there would 
almost certainly be an adjustment of 
views and of market prices. More im- 
portant for short-term movements in 
prices than this general background 
(which will, however, determine the 
longer-term view) were such June de- 
velopments as the reduction in Bank 
Rate from 5} per cent. to 5 per cent., the 
rather depressing findings by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries on the level of 
activity, the trend in order books and 
the prospective capital formation in a 
representative section of British in- 
dustry. There was, to be sure, little in 
this report which ought to have caused 
surprise but, in the short run, at least, 
it produced a bear factor stronger than 
the bull factor created by the Chan- 
cellor’s decision to double the addition 
to initial allowances. Possibly it is 
believed that until the outlook is clearer 
only a comparatively modest number of 
firms will be prepared to launch out into 
new ventures merely by the inducement 
of a modest rise in an allowance which 
will have to be repaid in due course. 
Many may not now have sufficient 
profits to reap the full benefit from a 
material expansion in capital formation. 


New Issue Revival 
The three principal issues of the month 
were those of Birmingham and Liver- 


pool, together with an offer of £25 
million 6 per cent. Debentures 1978-83 
at 984 by Associated Electrical Industries. 
Birmingham offered £5 million 5} per 
cent, stock 1974-76 at 99 which was 
fully taken and soon established a 
premium. Liverpool, seeking to profit by 
the lower Bank Rate, offered £6 million 
54 per cent. of the same date at 974, but 
a turn in the market conditions destroyed 
what had seemed to be some attractive- 
ness in the terms and 82 per cent. of the 
issue was left with the underwriters. In 
significant contrast, the A.E.I. issue 
was nine times covered; all small 
applicants were well treated but the 
larger ones obtained 10 per cent. of 
applications; the stock opened at 14 
points premium. In addition, Bowmaker 
sold 1,200,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. 
at 16s. and Associated Biscuit offered 
£3,800,000 in cash and conversion on the 
same terms as A.E.I. Among other 
offers Metal Industries made an interest- 
ing rights issue in the form of one 
British Oxygen share at 30s. for every 
three Ordinary held in Metal Industries, 
any surplus being offered to Preference 
and Ordinary shareholders in that com- 


pany. 


Back to Five per Cent. 

After what appeared to many to be 
undue delay, the reduction in Bank Rate 
came on June 19. It was the third fall in 
three months. The fall seems to have 
had little effect on longer-term rates 
during June, but the expectation of it 
seems to have been given quite dispro- 
portionate importance by those who 
speculate in the Funds. The result was 
that both the decision not to reduce the 
rate earlier, and the actual reduction 
itself, was followed by a relapse in the 
whole of the longer-term fixed interest 
securities. It was in fact equities which 
rose on the actual reduction in the rate. 
Apart from the more generous treatment 
on initial allowances, and some relaxa- 
tion by the Capital Issues Committee in 
borrowing for the shipping industry, 
there was little formal easing of credit 
during June. It has, however, become 
clear to almost everybody during the 
month that there was no shortage of 
supply of short money—except in the 
discount market—and also that the 


amount which could be raised at long 
term was larger than was expected. On 
the other hand, rates had kept up pretty 
well under the effects of a considerable 
series of new issues, of which we have not 
yet seen the end. There can be no doubt 
that the adjustment between the supply 
of and the demand for long-term capital 
has now been substantially completed 
—largely by cutting back the capital 
programmes of industry. A_ recent 
example was the rephasing of the in- 
vestment programme of the steel in- 
dustry as a result of shrinking markets 
both at home and abroad. The equity 
market has been affected also by con- 
flicting reports about the probable 
depth and duration of the recession in 
the United States and by emerging 
indications of slacker business at home. 
Company results, however, have been 
rather more favourable than was ex- 
pected. The net result of the movements 
of the month in the stock markets 
during June can be summed up by 
giving the main indices compiled by the 
Financial Times. They are Government 
securities from 83.23 to 83.37; fixed 
interest from 90.36 to 90.49; industrial 
Ordinary from 168.8 to 174.7; and gold 
mines from 75.5 to 75.0. During the 
month, the indices in the first three of 
these groups had stood higher than at 
the end of the month, while the index for 
gold mines had been lower. 


I.C.F.C. and F.C.I. 

The accounts of the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation for the 
year to end-March, 1958, show a rise 
from £2,496,000 to £3,834,000 in the 
money disbursed during the year, plus 
the net increase in commitments under- 
taken, as compared with 1956/57. 
Repayments and realisations also rose 
but because of hard credit were much 
below the peak of 1954/55. Gross 
profits increased a little from £2,349,000 
to. £2,458,000 but the net figure was 
lower because interest payments rose by 
some £240,000 to £1,317,000. We com- 
ment further on page 325 on the ex- 
perience of the 1.C.F.C. The Finance 
Corporation for Industry rather more 
than maintained its gross revenue in the 
year to end-March, 1958, but finished 
with a loss of £902,000 against a profit 
of £53,000. The business of the Corpora- 
tion is to finance larger industrial pro- 
jects for which the market does not 
cater and the admitted riskiness of these 
operations now showed itself in the 
writing-off of £1,200,000 from invest- 
ments. The chairman in his statement 
struck no note of optimism for the 
current year. 
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Points 
Published 


Fewer Reserve Items 
Frequently we have emphasised in these 
notes the desirability of eliminating the 
multiplicity of reserves in company 
balance sheets. Heretofore there has 
been little evidence of any real deter- 
mination to cut down the number of 
individual reserve items in balance 
sheets, with the notable exception of one 
or two companies such as Charles 
Winn. But now no less than three of the 
largest and most influential companies in 
the country have all taken up the idea: 
within the space of one week Boots, 
Courtaulds and Rolls-Royce all pre- 
sented accounts in a more rationalised 
form, the directors of the last of these 
companies amplifying the change with 
the following explanation: 
The accounts now show in one figure the 
amounts described in previous years 
separately as “General reserves’? and 
“Undistributed profits.’ It is the inten- 
tion of the directors that, apart from 
reserves for specific purposes, undis- 
tributed profits will be accumulated in 
future under the heading of “Profits 
retained in the business.” 
This move away from unnecessary 
elaboration is exactly what we have 
been advocating all along, and it is 
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From 
Accounts 


gratifying to see such notable concerns 
taking up the running: the trend should 
now be shared by some of the smaller 
concerns. Rolls-Royce has now attained 
the desirable minimum in its presenta- 
tion, and so has Courtaulds, which 
prefers the terminology “‘Revenue”’ in 
respect of reserves other than capital, as 
opposed to Rolls-Royce’s choice (we 
think the better one) of ““Undistributed 
profits.” Boots, although adopting the 
same terminology as Courtaulds, has 
followed Rolls-Royce in taking the new 
presentation a stage further than 
Courtaulds, by entirely eliminating that 
frequent source of misunderstanding ina 
profit and loss account—the balance 
brought in and the balance carried 
forward. This elimination has been 
effected in the manner shown by the 
subpended extract from the account. 


Conservatism with the Tax Charge 

There are further points of interest in 
both the Rolls-Royce and Courtaulds 
accounts. Both companies have this 
year adopted a new presentation which 
has entailed several detailed changes in 
the various items shown, apart from the 
new treatment of reserves already dis- 


NET PROFIT OF THE GROUP ATTRIBUTABLE TO BOOTS 
PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED, made up as follows: 


Profits retained by subsidiary companies (note 4) 
Profit of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited 


Add Taxation provisions no longer required— 


Subsidiary companies 
Boots Pure Drug Company Limited 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE DEALT WITH AS FOLLOWS: 


Goodwill written off by subsidiary companies 


Dividends (/ess Tax) for the year— 


On Preference and Preferred Ordinary shares (already paid) 
On Ordinary shares of 6 per cent. (already paid) . 


Provision for proposed final dividend 
Ordinary shares ‘ 


Profits retained in the group and included in revenue reserves— 
Subsidiary companies . 
Boots Pure Drug Company Limited _ 


1958 
£ £ 
133,782 
1,961,394 
2,095,176 
2,095,176 
11,850 
55,631 
353,280 
of 12 per cent. on 
706,560 
———_ 1,115,471 
121,932 
845,923 
967,855 
£2,095,176 
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cussed. Courtaulds, for example, has 
also revised the basis of its charge for 
taxation. This year, for the first time, 
full account has been taken of the future 
liability to tax arising throughout the 
group, including companies in the 
United Kingdom, through the excess of 
taxation allowances over depreciation 
charges. The directors go on to explain: 
“If full account had been taken in the 
year ended March 31, 1957, for the 
deferred liability to tax arising in that 
year the taxation charge would have 
been increased by £566,217, making 
£7,161,550 in all.’ The net effect of this 
new policy is naturally to depress the 
net profit by the amount of the addition- 
al tax being set aside, but here is con- 
servatism in finance. 

Rolls-Royce has presented a very 
attractively laid out set of accounts, 
with just the right amount of detailed 
information relegated to the notes 
section, which has been made to fold out 
opposite the balance sheet, for easy 
reference. The profit and loss account 
now shows separately the amount spent 
on research and development each year 
—it reached £4,331,349 in the past year 
as against £3,005,663 previously— 
giving shareholders, and others, a much 
clearer insight into the real earning 
capacity of the business. There can be 
nothing but praise for these new-style 
accounts. 


Effectiveness in Investment Trust 
Accounts 

Another concern presenting its accounts 
in “an entirely new and simplified form” 
is Cable and Wireless (Holding), one of 
the largest investment trusts in the 
country, the management of which has 
made a special point of going out of its 
way to encourage small investors. The 
latest move is obviously designed to 
further that objective, and does so very 
well. 

Apart from being much more attrac- 
tively laid out, with a modest use of blue 
in headings and comparative figures, 
simplicity is the keynote of the accounts, 
and, although no very ambitious expla- 
nations have been embarked upon for 
the benefit of those not familiar with ac- 
counts, they should be understandable 
by all. Plenty of supplementary in- 
formation about the composition of the 
portfolio and so on is appended and, 
altogether, these accounts are very 
much a model of what the accounts of a 
trust should be. The one criticism that 
has to be made is that Sir Edward 
Wilshaw, the chairman, reserves his 
speech for the meeting: it would be very 
effective set alongside the accounts. 
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Publications 


The Management Counsellor Speaks to 
You. By A. Godfrey Cruft, F.c.1s. 
Pp. xvi+160. (W. & R. Chambers: 15s. 
net.) 

SOME MONTHS AGO there appeared in 
The Scotsman a series of weekly articles 
under the title “The Management 
Counsellor,” dealing with the problems 
of business administration, particularly 
as they confront the small or medium- 
sized concern. The articles aroused 
much attention, and in response to a 
general demand from readers they now 
appear in book form. As Mr. Cruft tells 
us, he has “deliberately retained the 
style of a personal friendly chat over 
various matters with the head of the 
firm.”’ The result is more informal in 
tone and less systematic in presentation 
than we usually find in books in this 
field, but it is not less valuable on that 
account; indeed, there must be many 
businessmen who will find the author’s 
simple, practical observations more 
useful and more convincing than many 
larger or more technical works. 

What Mr. Cruft has to say is not in- 
tended to be final or exhaustive; he is 
concerned to suggest, out of a long and 
varied experience, at what points in the 
typical business possible weaknesses 
may be found and to point out the path 
along which remedies may be sought. In 
some instances, he gives reference to 
sources of advice or of helpful publica- 
tions (such as the British Institute of 
Management); in other instances, he 
makes specific recommendations, in 
outline form, about what can be done. 
Not infrequently the recommendations 
include the admonition to the manager 
or owner to call in his accountant to get 
a suitable scheme devised for the controls 
or returns without which, as Mr. Cruft 
insists, no one can be sure that he is 
really in charge of his business. 

Altogether this is a book which even 
the most hard-pressed businessman is 
likely to find rewarding; it is eminently 
readable, the sections of it relating to 
any particular type of firm (manufactur- 
ing, retailing, catering and so on) can be 
studied in a few hours, and in that time 
a good many helpful suggestions will 
have been collected. 

One error may be noticed: on page 
76 the author says that “from the point 
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of view of sales per person employed the 
most efficient size seems to be the shop 
with a sales total of about £250,000.” 
An extra nought has slipped in here; the 
table facing shows that it is shops with 
an annual turnover of between £25,000 
and £50,000 that have the best figure— 
only underlining the importance of the 
concern of moderate size to whom Mr. 
Crufts particularly offers his counsel. 
R.A.H. 


The Investor’s Progress. By A. G. 
Ellinger. Pp. 158. (Bowes & Bowes: 
10s. 6d.) 

Investment for the Ordinary Man. By 
M. L. Warren. Pp. 135. (MacGibbon & 
Kee: 15s. net.) 

THRIFT HAS ALWAYS been looked upon as 
a virtue. But for a long time more 
attention was paid to the act of saving 
than to the employment of savings, and 
the small savings of the mass of people 
were not very significant in the eco- 
nomic scene. In the twentieth century 
there has come a drastic change. The 
relation between the act of saving and 
the putting of savings to work has come 
out of the academic economist’s text- 
book and seminar to be the tool of 
statesmen and politicians, and the 
redistribution of wealth and income has 
made the savings of the “small man” 
something to be tended and cultivated as 
a precious source of our economic 
well-being. At the same time long- 
continued inflation has made it neces- 
sary for every saver to consider how best 
to preserve the value of his savings. 

These are the circumstances in which 
various primers of investment have 
appeared. Some are superficial ; some are 
misleading; some are unreadable. These 
two, on the other hand, are both sound 
and readable, and come from experts. 
Mr. Ellinger is a professional invest- 
ment adviser and financial journalist, 
whilst Mr. Warren is Secretary to the 
Church Commissioners for England, 
whose investment acumen in the past 
decade has been admired throughout 
the City. 

Both books cover roughly the same 
ground, but with different emphasis. 
Mr. Ellinger leads the reader logically 
from the money box, through the Post 
Office Savings Bank, to transferable 
securities, and then shows how various 
kinds of capital are related in the 
structure of a company, and how com- 
pany reports can be used for assessing 
the merits of an investment. Mr. Warren 
goes more directly to the main subject of 
stocks and shares and the work of the 
stock exchanges, and is more concrete in 
his advice. He believes firmly that “in- 


flation will continue whether we like it or 
not,” and his advice is largely deter- 
mined by this belief. While their ap- 
proaches are different both writers offer 
much the same advice. Forget about 
“get-rich-quick” ideas, choose equities 
on the balance sheet record—‘“‘on the 
arithmetic,” as Mr. Warren puts it— 
and rely on your own judgment. For the 
regular saver, both writers recommend 
putting the first £50 or £100 into the 
shares of one company, the next £50 or 
£100 into a second, and so on; thus the 
spread of risk, which both writers 
regard as important, is achieved only 
gradually. It is surprising that neither 
writer refers to unit trusts as a suitable 
medium for the small investor who wants 
spread more than he wants to gain 
experience and self-dependence in his 
investing. 

On one or two points there is room 
for difference of opinion, both in regard 
to exposition and in regard to interpre- 
tation. In discussing “gearing,” for 
instance, Mr. Warren does not appear to 
take earnings into account correctly; 
it can be shown that the effect of gearing 
on the earnings of the equity depends 
not so much on the relationship of 
nominal values of equity and senior 
capital as on the proportion in which 
earnings are already divided between 
them. But these are small matters in 
relation to the wide field covered, and 
either book can be recommended to the 
reader for whom they are written—“the 
man in the street who, having little or no 
experience of investment, would like to 
know what it is all about.” C.H.W. 


Principles and Practice of Book-keeping 
and Accounts. By B. G. Vickery, F.C.A., 
F.C.LS., F.C.W.A. First Edition. Pp. vii+ 
900. (Donnington Press and Cassell & 
Co.: £1 4s. net.) 

GENERALLY SPEAKING THIS treatise is 
compact, simple and well written. The 
author’s statement that the primary 
object of the book is to assist students 
emerges very clearly in the book itself. 
The object is certainly attained. 

It would have been an improvement if 
Mr. Vickery had made it clear that good 
book-keeping requires the records to be 
capable of being read and understood 
by anyone. So often entries in books, 
while perfectly clear to the person who 
made them, are completely unintelligible 
to anyone else, although they may 
ultimately prove to be accurate. 

The chapter on bills of exchange and 
cheques is very well constructed, but it is 
hoped that students will extend their 
knowledge by at least reading the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, itself: the resulting 
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book-keeping entries will then be 
understood and dealt with more in- 
telligently. 

It is a pity that the author decided to 
split partnership into two parts—one at 
the beginning of the book and the other 
at the end. Reading straight through the 
book, one fails to understand, on 
having covered the early chapters, why 
the dissolution of partnerships has not 
been dealt with. The legal definition of 
partnership does not appear to have 
been accented and the effect of a partner- 
ship at will is left for the student to 
gather as best he may from the excerpts 
from the Partnership Act. A little more 
explanation from actual life would have 
been helpful to the student and probably 
to the young practising accountant. 

Consignments are dealt with in very 
sparse manner. Again, more attention 
should be paid to practice: consign- 
ments and the need for such accounts 
would then become much clearer. 

In writing on the sectional balancing 
of ledgers, the author remarks that it 
was a Scottish businessman who went 
into a stationers and asked for a self- 
balancing ledger, so originating the 
term. For myself, I have never yet been 
able to find out even after sweat and 
tears how a ledger becomes self-balanc- 
ing! 

The treatment of branch accounts is 
refreshingly simple and clear. Instead of 
cluttering up this chapter with a mass of 
detail, which usually frightens and con- 
fuses a student, Mr. Vickery has written 
a chapter commendable for its direct 
approach. 

The treatment of the dissolution of 
partnerships and, in particular, piecemeal 
distributions, is not very complete. If 
the book is ever re-written it would be 
better to enlarge on this part andto show 
how in practice the successive receipts 
from sales of assets, collection of debtors 
and so on, would be distributed to the 
partners in such a manner that there 
would be no question of over-paying any 
one of them. 

A very good chapter indeed is pre- 
sented on the interpretation and criti- 
cism of published accounts. Much has 
been written elsewhere on this subject 
but this chapter should prove of great 
assistance to the student. H.C.C, 


Book Received 


Phillips’ Probate Practice. First Supple- 
ment to the Fifth Edition, by D. C. Sealy- 
Jones, LL.M., Solicitor. Pp. 34. (The Solici- 
tors’ Law Stationery Society Ltd.: 5s. net.) 
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Letters 
to the Editor 


Building Societies 
Sir,—Section 5 (3) of the Building 
Societies Act, 1894, reads as follows: 

An inspector appointed under this Section 
may require the production of all or any 
of the books, accounts, securities, and 
documents of the society, and may 
examine on oath its officers, members, 
agents, and servants in relation to its 
business, and may adminster an oath 
accordingly. 

Section 16 (6) of the Building Societies 
Act, 1874, states that the rules of every 
society shall set forth “the manner of 
appointing, remunerating, and removing 
the board of directors or committee of 
management, auditors and _ other 
officers.” 

The opinion of readers would be 
welcomed on the following points: 

1. Where a firm of accountants is 
acting for a building society in the 
capacity of accountants and auditors, do 
they fall within the classes of persons 
who may be examined on oath by an 
inspector in accordance with the sub- 
Section first quoted? In particular, is an 
auditor an officer of a building society, 
for the purpose of that sub-Section? 

2. Where the firm of accountants have 
prepared a copy of draft accounts and 
have forwarded such copy to the build- 
ing society, without reservation as to the 
use to which such copy document may 
be put, is such copy an “account” or 
“document” of the society, within the 
meaning of the same sub-Section? 

Yours faithfully, 
““MORSLIP.” 
London, E.C.4. 


Institute of Internal Auditors 
Sir,—About a year ago you granted us 
the hospitality of your columns so that 
we could enquire about the prospects of 
forming Chapters in the United King- 
dom additional to the one in London 
which for the past ten years has been 
part of the Institute of Internal Auditors. 
The Institute was formed in 1941 and 
now has Chapters in four of the five 
Continents with a total membership of 
about 4,000. In January of this year we 
were pleased to be able to form the 
Manchester Chapter. 

Enquiries that have arisen during the 
last twelve months encourage us to 
undertake the formation of Chapters in 
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Glasgow, Birmingham and Newcastle 
upon Tyne and meetings (of which due 
notice will be given) will be held in these 
three cities in late September and Octo- 
ber of this year. 

Chapter activities consist of about 
nine monthly meetings per annum at 
which papers are read by members and 
guest speakers with subsequent dis- 
cussions. Membership includes the free 
receipt of the Institute’s quarterly issue 
The Internal Auditor which runs to some 
eighty pages per issue and certain 
publications such as Conference papers. 

Full membership is available to those 
who perform administrative or super- 
visory internal auditing functions and to 
others who are qualified by experience 
and professional training. 

Any reader who is interested and 
would actively support a Chapter is 
asked to write to the European Regional 
Vice-President, Mr. W. J. Smith, c.a., 
Chief Internal Auditor, British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, London Airport, 
Bath Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
Those who have already written during 
the last twelve months need not do so 
again. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. SMITH, C.A., 
European Regional Vice-President. 
J. O. DAVIES, F.C.A. 
President—London Chapter. 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Leap Years 

Sir,—Mr. H. Garton Ash, in the course 
of proposing Mr. C. U. Peat for the 
Vice-Presidency of the Institute at the 
meeting of the Council on June 4, is 
reported (ACCOUNTANCY, June, 1958, 
page 312) as saying that Mr. Peat was 
born on February 28, 1892, and as that 
year was a leap year, a little delay in 
arrival would have meant that by now 
he would have had only fifteen birthdays. 

I am reminded that I recently failed 
to calculate the age of a client, given 
that the client was born on February 29 
and had had fifteen anniversaries. It 
transpired he was born on the day 
that our Vice-President contrived to 
avoid—February 29, 1892. 

Apparently, only every fourth century 
year is a leap year. The last was 
A.D. 1600 and the next will be A.p. 2000 
—a fact which I did not know. I wonder 
if any of your readers born during this 
century might have thought an eminent 
accountant was in error with his arith- 
metic, though he was not. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEO. T. BUCKENHAM, A.C.A. 
Doncaster. 
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Legal Notes 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Family Provision 
By Section 2 (1) of the Inheritance 
(Family Provision) Act, 1938, as 
amended, an application to the court 
under that Act must normally be made 
within six months from the date on 
which representation in regard to the 
deceased’s estate is first taken out. 
However, by Section 2 (la) the court 
has power to extend that period if the 
limitation would operate unfairly in 
consequence, inter alia, of some cir- 
cumstance affecting the administration 
or distribution of the estate. 

In the case In re Trott deceased [1958] 
1 W.L.R. 604, a posthumous child was 
born to the deceased some months after 
his death and, although due diligence 
was shown, a summons on behalf of 
the child was not taken out until more 
than six months had elapsed from the 
date when probate of the deceased’s will 
was granted. Harman, J., held that the 
birth of the child was a circumstance 
affecting the administration or distribu- 
tion of the estate and that time should be 
extended in order to make the summons 
valid. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Liability of Devisee for Unpaid Purchase 
Money on House 

By Section 35 (1) of the Administration 
of Estates Act, 1925: 

Where a person dies possessed of or 
entitled to . . . an interest in property 
which at the time of his death is charged 
with the payment of money, whether by 
way of legal mortgage, equitable charge 
or otherwise (including a lien for unpaid 
purchase money) and the deceased has 
not by will deed or other document 
signified a contrary intention the interest 
so charged shall, as between the different 
persons claiming through the deceased, 
be primarily liable for the payment of the 
charge. 

On May 31, 1953, B. contracted to 
buy a freehold house and paid the usual 
ten per cent. deposit, and on April 17 
she executed a codicil which provided: 
“Whereas I have entered into a contract 
to purchase No. 9 Friars Crescent... 
I hereby give the said property free of 
all duties to my daughter.” The date of 
completion for the purchase had been 
fixed for April 27, but on April 21 B. 
died. The question then arose whether 
the unpaid balance of the purchase 


money was to be paid by the daughter 
or out of residue. 

In re Birmingham deceased [1958] 3 
W.L.R. 10, the first point argued on be- 
half of the daughter was that at the date 
of B.’s death there was no lien upon the 
house for the unpaid purchase money, as 
that lien did not arise until the date fixed 
for completion. Upjohn, J., held against 
her that the vendor had a lien as soon as 
the contract was executed, although he 
could not enforce the lien until the date 
fixed for completion. The second point 
argued was that the codicil showed a 
“contrary intention” within the meaning 
of Section 35 (1) of the Administration 
of Estates Act, 1925: on this point too 
his Lordship held against the daughter 
that no contrary intention was shown. 
He pointed out that, if the purchase had 
been completed in B.’s lifetime but the 
balance of the purchase money had been 
raised on mortgage, there would have 
been no “‘contrary intention” expressed 
in the will and the daughter would have 
taken subject to the mortgage. The 
position seemed to him the same if the 
purchase had not been completed and 
purchase money remained unpaid. 


Miscellaneous— 
Compensation on Release of Requisitioned 
Property 
S. was the occupier of a house which had 
been requisitioned under the Compen- 
sation (Defence) Act, 1939. On January 
26, 1956, S. contracted to buy the house 
from the freeholders and later on the 
same day he contracted to sell the house 
to A. On February 3, the conveyance to 
S. was completed. On February 6 the 
house was derequisitioned and on 
February 23 S. conveyed the house to R. 
Now on derequisitioning terminal com- 
pensation for damage occurring during 
the period of requisition became payable 
to the person who was then “the 
owner” of the land, and S. was undoubt- 
edly “the owner” on February 6, when 
the house was derequisitioned. However, 
the question arose whether he would 
hold the compensation money as a 
constructive trustee for A., who had 
contracted to buy the house before the 
date of derequisitioning. Nothing was 
said about the compensation monies in 
the contract between S. and A. 
Harman, J., held, in the case In re 
Hamilton-Snowball’s Conveyance [1958] 


2 W.L.R. 951, that a man who contracts 
to sell property with vacant possession 
is only a trustee for the purchaser of the 
property itself and of any physical 
accretions such as a windfall of timber. 
In this case the vendor was entitled to 
receive the compensation money under 
an Act of Parliament, and if the inten- 
tion had been that the purchaser should 
have the benefit of this money, there 
should have been an express provision 
in the contract. Accordingly the vendor 
was entitled to retain the money. 


Miscellaneous— 

Notice to Quit under Attornment Clause 
in Mortgage 

In Alliance Building Society v. Pinwill 
[1958] 3 W.L.R. 1, P. had mortgaged his 
house to the Society. The mortgage deed 
provided that P. attorned tenant to the 
Society at the yearly rent of a pepper- 
corn and further provided that the 
Society might at any time after its power 
of sale had become exercisable enter the 
mortgaged property and determine the 
tenancy after giving to P. at least seven 
days’ notice to quit. The power of sale 
having become exercisable the Society 
gave P. ten days’ notice to quit. The 
notice complied with all the require- 
ments of the mortgage deed and the 
only question was whether it was 
invalidated by Section 16 of the Rent 
Act, 1957, which provides: 

No notice by a landlord or a tenant to 

quit any premises let . . . as a dwelling 

shall be valid unless it is given not less 
than four weeks before the date on which 
it is to take effect. 

Vaisey, J., held that this Section of 
the Rent Act, 1957, was intended to 
protect a real tenant against a real 
landlord under a real “residential 
letting’’; it was not intended to benefit a 
mortgagor to the detriment of his 
mortgage and in this case the notice to 
quit was valid. 

His Lordship added that, although his 
decision might apply to many attorn- 
ment clauses, it did not necessarily apply 
to all; the position might be different if, 
for example, the rent reserved was not 
a peppercorn but a full rack rent or if 
the terms of the mortgage obliged the 
mortgagor to reside personally on the 
premises. 


The monthly meeting for Bible reading and 
prayer of the Accountants’ Christian 
Fellowship will be held at 12.30 p.m. on 
Monday, August 11, in the vestry of St. 
Mary Woolnoth Church, King William 
Street, London, E.C.3. The scripture for 
reading and thought will be Luke, Chapter 
17, verses 11 to 19 (the miracle of the cure 
of the ten lepers). 
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The Student’s Columns 


ADVANCEMENT AND HOTCHPOT’ 
II—ESTATE DUTY 


THE COMPLICATIONS OF estate duty where there are 
advances must be mastered. 

If an advancement is subject to estate duty because it 
was made within five years of the death of the deceased, 
the duty must be deducted from the value of the advance 
for the purpose of hotchpot: the child (or remoter issue) 
must account for the duty (Jn Re Beddington, 1900, 
W.N. 76). 

But in the case of Jn Re Tollemache, Forbes v. Public 
Trustee (1930, W.N. 138) it was held that where advances 
are made more than five years before death so that they 
are exempted from liability for estate duty and are 
required to be brought into hotchpot, then the gross fund, 
before deduction of estate duty, must be taken for the 
purposes of division. The duty will be borne by the 
beneficiaries in proportion to their net shares of the 
estate, with the result that the liability for the whole duty 
payable will be equitably distributed. 

So far as estate duty is concerned, the position where 
some advances have been made within five years of death 
and some earlier is not clear. Either the gross advances 
should be brought in in all cases, duty being paid by the 
donees, or alternatively the net advance (after duty) 
should be taken for the purpose of applying the rule in 
In Re Tollemache. 

Another important point is the charging of interest on 
advances. Unless there is provision to the contrary, inter- 
est is not payable until the death or time when the in- 
terests of the beneficiaries fall into possession. One 
method of dividing income between advanced and un- 
advanced beneficiaries is to credit each one with a share of 
the net income proportionate to his net share of the 
estate and not to charge any interest on his advances. 
The assets of the estate are valued as at the date of death. 
In the case Jn Re Hargreaves (1903, 88 L.T. 100) this 
method was followed, but the rule is not of general 
application and should be used only where it is clear that 
the testator intended that the hotchpot provisions were 
to operate at the date of death, and not at the date of 
distribution. 

The second method provides for each beneficiary to be 


*The first part of this article appeared in ACCOUNTANCY for June, pages 308-9. 


credited with his full share of the estate at the date of 
distribution. Advanced beneficiaries are charged with 
interest at 4 per cent. on their advances and this interest 
is added to the income of the estate. Total income is then 
credited to the beneficiaries in proportion to their gross 
shares of the estate. The rule, which should be applied in 
all instances unless it was clearly intended for hotchpot 
to operate as at the date of death, was laid down in the 
case In Re Poyser (1908, 1 Chan. 828). 

There is some difference of opinion on what is the 
correct time for valuing the fund when advances have 
to be brought into hotchpot. Both possibilities (the date 
of death of testator or the date of distribution) have 
received judicial support. Jn Re Hargreaves was not 
followed in In Re Poyser, but the position was reviewed 
in the case In Re Hillas- Drake (1944, W.N. 81). 

In that case, Simonds, J., held that the estate should be 
valued as at the date of actual distribution. The learned 
Judge pointed out that if the date of death were taken, 
there would almost certainly be inequality among the 
beneficiaries: if the assets had depreciated since, the 
advanced beneficiary would gain, and vice versa. 

It should be observed that if the amount advanced 
exceeds the amount of the beneficiary’s share of residue 
after applying the hotchpot rules, the advancee cannot be 
required to refund the excess: he will be ignored in the 
distribution. Also, the general rule is that the value of the 
advance should be taken as the value at the date it was 
made; in intestacy, the value as at the date of death of the 
intestate is taken. But the value of the estate is taken as 
the value at the date of distribution of the assets. 

Consider the following examination question: 


C died on September 1, 1955, leaving estate valued for 
probate at £29,000. Four years before his death, he gave 
his son A £4,000 and two years later he gave houses 
valued at £3,000 and £1,500, respectively, to his son A 
and his daughter B as wedding presents. His will directed 
that advances should be brought into hotchpot and that 
the estate should be divided two-thirds to A and one-third 
to B. Testamentary expenses were £210 and it was agreed 
that the investments (£15,500 probate value) be divided 
equally and freehold property (£5,000 probate value) be 
taken over by A. 
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The division of the estate would be: 


£ 
Probate value of estate 29,000 
Less Testamentary expenses 210 
28,790 
Advances brought into hotchpot: £ £ 
Less Estate duty 840 
—— 3,160 
Wedding gift 3,000 
B Wedding gift 1,500 
7,660 
36,450 
Daugh- 
Son ter 
§rds 4rd 
36,450 24,300 12,150 
Less Advances .. 7,660 6,160 1,500 
28,790 18,140 10,650 
Less Estate duty (21 per cent.) 6,090 3,837 2,253 
22,700 14,303 8,397 
Distribution: 
Investments .. 15,500 7,750 7,750 
Freehold 5,500 5,500 
Cash .. 1,700 1,053 647 
22,700 14,303 8,397 
Notes: 


1. The wedding gifts are not liable to duty or aggregation. 

2. The gift of £4,000 is liable to duty as it was made within 
five years of death. It is therefore brought into hotchpot at the 
net figure in accordance with Jn Re Beddington. 

3. The duty on residue is apportioned between A and B in 
proportion to the net shares of the estate—namely, 18,140: 
10,650 (In Re Tollemache). 
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Another recent examination question stated that there 
were three equal beneficiaries in an estate valued at the 
date of death as £65,000 and at the same figure when 
distributed a year later. During his lifetime, the testator 
had made advances of £15,000 to A and £10,000 to B. 
The income for the year was £4,875 and the candidate 
was required to state how the income would be divided 
among the beneficiaries, assuming (a) that interest on 
advances was considered and (db) that interest was not 
considered. 


The answer is: 
Assuming interest is charged (Jn Re Poyser): 
A 


B 
£ £ £ £ 
Total income 4,875 
Interest on advances 
£25,000 at4percent. 1,000 
5,875 1,958 1,958 1,959 
Less: Interest on ad- 
vances 1,000 600 400 = 
4,875 1,358 1,558 1,959 
Assuming interest is not charged (Jn Re Hargreaves): 
A B Cc 
£ £ £ £ 
Value of estate 65,000 
Advances 25,000 
90,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Less Advances 25,000 15,000 10,000 — 
65,000 15,000 20,000 30,000 
Income apportioned: 
15:20:30: 4,875 1,125 1,500 2,250 
(Concluded) 


ESTATE DUTY—VACANT POSSESSION 


A QUESTION IN the last examinations of the Institute 
(May, 1958) has raised again the question of valuation of 
property on the death of an owner-occupier where it 
passes to a near relative who continues to reside in the 
property. The general rule is that in valuing property 
within the scope of statutory rent restriction in the occu- 
pation of the deceased, the value attributable to vacant 
possession has to be included (Welby-Dawson v. C.I.R. 
(1921), 97 Estates Gazette 183). A concession was intro- 
duced during the last war as follows: 

(a) In the case of a house owned and occupied by the 
deceased where a near relative of his was ordinarily 


resident with him at the date of death and satisfies the 
Commissioners that he or she intends to remain in the 
house and has no other place of residence available, any 
increase in value above pre-war value in so far as it 
could only be realised by a sale with vacant possession is 
disregarded. The valuation so reduced is, however, re- 
viewed if the property is sold or let “‘within a reasonable 
period of (say) two years after the death”; 

(b) In the case where a house to which the concession 
at (a) has been applied is sold within two years of the 
death and the proceeds of sale are wholly utilised by the 
relative in the purchase of another house for his own 
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the future 


In these rather unsettled times, it is 
common sense to look ahead . . . to use 
particular care and judgement when 
investing hard-earned savings. Safety will 
generally be the first consideration. 

In this connection, the name of Abbey 
National will occur to many people. 

Here is a real safety-first investment that 
also offers a good return—3}% with income 
tax paid by the Society. For the investor 
subject to income tax at the standard 
rate, this is equivalent to £6.1.9 per cent. 
Furthermore, withdrawals can be made at 
convenient notice with the interest 

paid right up to date. 

With assets of £278,000,000, the Abbey 
National has all the strength and solidity 
of a national institution. Modest 
accounts are welcomed, and any sum from 
£1 to £5,000 may be invested. 


For further particulars, write for 

the Society’s Investment booklet or, 

better still, callin and have a chat at your local 
Abbey National Office. 
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NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 


see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 
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occupation, the basis of valuation at (a) is not disturbed. 
Where, however, the proceeds are only partly so utilised, 
the second house costing less than the amount realised on 
the sale of the first house, duty is charged on the proceeds 
subject to a deduction to the extent to which the purchase 
price of the second house is attributable to the premium 
for vacant possession. 

It must be noted that the concession does not substitute 
the pre-war value of property for its value at the date of 
death. It does not exclude such value as there was in 
vacant possession before the war. Nor does it exclude an 
increase in value due to causes other than sale with vacant 
possession. The only element of value to be excluded is 
that which represents the degree to which vacant posses- 
sion at the date of death inflated the value more than it 
did before the war. In many instances today, the con- 
cession has no practical effect because the element of 
value due to vacant possession is often no larger than it 
was before the war. In practice the concession is applied 
even where the property is settled or has been the subject 
of a gift inter vivos, if the deceased was in occupation of it 


at his death. It is not applied to joint property or to purely 
business premises. It is understood that where the 
deceased was a joint tenant or a tenant in common, the 
practice is to adopt an investment value which normally 
ignores the element of vacant possession. The concession 
is also applied where the relative is not a beneficiary but is 
allowed to remain in the house rent free or at a nominal 
rent. It will be subject to review if he ceases to reside 
there on the same conditions within a period of 
two years or so. The term “relative” is broadly con- 
strued and would normally include an unmarried 
“‘wife’’ and an adopted child even if the adoption was 
informal. 

In the question in the examination paper, the property 
was sold after the death and another property purchased 
for a smaller price (in such a case agents’ fees, legal costs 
and costs of alterations would be ignored). There would 
be deducted from the proceeds of sale of the original 
house the difference between the cost of the second house 
and its value when the post-war premium on vacant 
possession was deducted. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales 


Meetings of the Council 


Officer of the Order of the British Empire. 


Members’ Handbook 

The Council settled a number of matters 
for inclusion in the new Members’ Handbook 
which is to be issued later in the year. 


AT SPECIAL AND ordinary meetings of the 
Council held on Wednesday, July 2, 1958, 
at the Hall of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 


AT A MEETING of the Council held on 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958, at the Hall of 
the Institute, Moorgate Place, London, 
E.C.2, there were present: Mr. W. L. 
Barrows, President, in the chair; Mr. C. U. 
Peat, M.c., Vice-President; Mr. H. Garton 
Ash, 0.B.E., M.c., Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, 
Mr. J. H. Bell, Mr. H. A. Benson, C.B.E., 
Mr. W. G. Campbell, Mr. W. S. Carrington, 
Mr. D. A. Clarke, Mr. C. Croxton-Smith, 
Mr. W. G. Densem, Mr. S. Dixon, Mr. P. F. 
Granger, Mr. J. S. Heaton, Mr. D. V. 
House, Sir Harold Howitt, G.B.E., D.s.O., 
m.c., Mr. P. D. Irons, Mr. H. L. Layton, 
Mr. W. E. Parker, c.B.E., Mr. S. J. Pears, 
Mr. F. E. Price, Mr. P. V. Roberts, Mr. 
L. W. Robson, Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E., 
Mr. G. F. Saunders, Mr. C. M. Strachan, 
0.B.E., Mr. E. D. Taylor, Mr. G. L. C. 
Touche, Mr. A. D. Walker, Mr. M. 
Wheatley Jones, Mr. J. C. Montgomery 


Williams, Mr. R. P. Winter, C.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., Sir Richard Yeabsley, c.B.£., with the 
Assistant Secretaries. 


The Late Gilbert D. Shepherd, M.B.E., 
F.C.A. 

The Council received with great regret 
notice of the death of Mr. Gilbert David 
Shepherd, M.B.E£., F.c.A., Cardiff, a member 
of the Council from 1929 to 1957 and Presi- 
dent for part of the year 1946/47 and for the 
year 1947/48. 


Honours 

The Council congratulated three members 
of the Council on the Honours conferred 
upon them in the Birthday Honours List. 
Mr. W. S. Carrington is to be created a 
Knight Bachelor, Mr. R. P. Winter was 
appointed a Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire, and Mr. E. Baldry an 


London, E.C.2, there were present: Mr. 
W. L. Barrows, President, in the chair; Mr. 
C. U. Peat, M.c., Vice-President; Mr. H. 
Garton Ash, 0.B.E., M.c., Mr. E. Baldry, 
0.B.E., Mr. T. A. Hamilton Baynes, Mr. J. H. 
Bell, Mr. H. A. Benson, c.B.£., Mr. J. Blakey, 
Mr. W. G. Campbell, Mr. P. F. Carpenter, 
Mr. W. S. Carrington, Mr. G. T. E. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. D. A. Clarke, Mr. J. Clayton, 
Mr. C. Croxton-Smith, Mr. W. G. Densem, 
Mr. A. S. H. Dicker, M.B.£., Mr. S. Dixon, 
Mr. W. W. Fea, Sir Harold Gillett, m.c., 
Mr. J. Godfrey, Mr. P. F. Granger, Mr. 
J. S. Heaton, Mr. D. V. House, Sir Harold 
Howitt, G.B.E., D.S.o., M.c., Mr. P. D. Irons, 
Mr. W. H. Lawson, c.B.£., Mr. H. L. Lay- 
ton, Mr. R. B. Leech, M.B.£., T.D., Mr. R. 
McNeil, Mr. Bertram Nelson, c.B.£., Mr. 
W. E. Parker, c.p.£., Mr. S. J. Pears, Mr. 
F. E. Price, Mr. P. V. Roberts, Mr. L. W. 
Robson, Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.£., Mr. 
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G. F. Saunders, Mr. K. G. Shuttleworth, 
Mr. C. M. Strachan, o.B.£., Mr. J. E. 
Talbot, Mr. E. D. Taylor, Mr. G. L. C. 
Touche, Mr. A. D. Walker, Mr. V. Walton, 
Mr. M. Wheatley Jones, Mr. E. F. G. 
Whinney, Mr. J. C. Montgomery Williams, 
Mr. R. P. Winter, C.B.E., M.C., T.D., Sir 
Richard Yeabsley, c.B.£., with the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretaries. 


Re-Admissions 
One application for re-admission to mem- 
bership was acceded to. 


Exemption from the Preliminary 
Examination 

One application under bye-law 79 for 
exemption from the Preliminary examina- 
tion was acceded to. 


Exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination 

(a) One application under bye-law 63 for 
exemption from the Intermediate examina- 
tion was not acceded to. 

(6) One application under bye-law 85 (6) 
for exemption from the Intermediate 
examination was not acceded to. 


Reduction in Period of Service under Articles 
Three applications under bye-law 61 for a 
reduction in the period of service under 
articles were acceded to. 


Taxation and Research Committee 

The following members were reappointed 
by the Council to serve on the Taxation and 
Research Committee for the year commenc- 
ing October 1, 1958: Mr. T. F. Birch, Mr. 
L. H. Clark, Mr. H. O. H. Coulson, Mr. 
S. M. Duncan, Mr. W. F. Edwards, Mr. 
A. R. English, Mr. W. S. Hayes, Mr. G. P. 
Morgan-Jones, Mr. L. Pells, Mr. D. W. 
Robertson, Mr. W. G. A. Russell, Mr. A. E. 
Spicer. 


Admission Fee Payable on Admission to 
Membership as an Incorporated Accountant 
The Council decided that the following 
statement be published as part of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council: 
The Council made the following regulation 
under bye-law 120 at its meeting on May 7, 
1958: 
that each person admitted to membership 
as an incorporated accountant member 
pursuant to the Scheme of Integration 
referred to in clause 34 of the supple- 
mental Royal Charter (other than persons 
eligible under clause 4 of the said scheme 
and persons who may be admitted under 
clause 5 of the said scheme) shall pay an 
admission fee of ten guineas. 
Note.—Clause 4 relates to persons who 
were members of the Society on the effective 
date; clause 5 relates to persons who have 
been members of the Society but were not 
members on the effective date. As stated in 
the regulation it does not apply to these 
persons; no admission fee is payable on 
admission under clause 4, while under 
clause 5 admission is at the discretion of the 
Council on such terms and conditions as the 
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Council may consider appropriate. The 
regulation therefore applies only to former 
bye-law candidates and articled clerks of 
the Society who are admitted to membership 
as incorporated accountants and it requires 
them to pay the same admission fee as that 
payable on admission as associate. 


Accounting by Electronic Methods 

On the report of the Parliamentary and Law 
Committee, following consideration of a 
memorandum submitted by the Taxation 
and Research Committee, the Council has 
approved a statement entitled Accounting by 
Electronic Methods.§ This statement will be 
issued to all members later this year as part 
of the new Members’ Handbook. Meanwhile 
the statement has been printed in booklet 
form and copies may be obtained, by 
members and others who may be interested, 
on application to the offices of the Institute 
at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. The 
post-free price of the booklet is 2s. 6d. and 
remittances must accompany orders. 


Associates Commencing to Practise 
The Council received notice that the follow- 
ing associates had commenced to practise: 


ATKINS, Ertc James GEORGE; A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1955); (C. N. Walter, Lester & Co.), 
Finsbury Pavement House, 120 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

BEATTIE, ROBERT BARHAM; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1940); (Leech, Evans & Co.), Coventry 
House, 3 South Place, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, and at Coventry. 

BEDFORD, ARTHUR; A.C.A., 1953; (Griffin 
Stone, Moscrop & Co.), 21 Manchester 
Square, London, W.1. 

BRIGHT, MERVYN JAMES; A.C.A., 1958; 174 
Herbert Avenue, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 

BUCKLEY, FRANK; A.C.A., 1952; (John W. 
Hirst & Co.), 28 Queen Street, Albert 
Square, Manchester 2. 

Butters, PETER SYDNEY; A.C.A., 1958; (P. S. 
Butters & Co.), 98 Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.1. 

CALLIS, SIDNEY, B.SC.(ECON.); A.C.A., 1958; 
3a/235 Sussex Gardens, London, W.2. 

CuILD, Percy GEORGE; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1923); 38/39 Hastings House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

FRANKEL, MERVYN RICHARD; A.C.A., 1957; 


(Anderson, Thomas, Frankel), 13 Park 
Place, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, and at 
Conway. 


GREEN, THOMAS HAROLD Davip; A.c.A., 1957; 
(Rutherfords), 8 Eccleston Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

GRENFELL, NICHOLAS; A.C.A., 1951; (Scot 
Simmonds & Co.), Bank Buildings, 72 High 
Street, Teddington, Middlesex. 

HARPER, LAURANCE GEORGE; A.C.A., 1954; 93 
Papist Way, Cholsey, Berks. 

Harvey, Derek Roy; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 1957); 
(*Halford & Harvey), 35 Exchange Street, 
Norwich. 

HESKETH, WILLIAM; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1953); 
(Astley, Hesketh & Co.), 3 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn, and at Darwen. 


S. means year of admission to membership of the 
Society. 

Firms not marked ¢ or * are composed wholly of 
members of the Institute. 

* Against the name of a firm indicates that the 
firm is not wholly composed of members of one or 
the other of the three Institutes of chartered ac- 
countants in Great Britain and Ireland. 

§ Reproduced on pages 332-41 of this issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
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HIGHMORE, ERNEST ARTHUR; A.C.A., 1958; (C. 
N. Walter, Lester & Co.), Finsbury Pave- 


ment House, 120 Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2. 
Hooper, WILLIAM JOHN; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 


1957); (Hooper & Smith,) 63 Coppice Road, 
Finchfield, Wolverhampton, and at Brown- 
hills. 

HOWARD, RAYMOND ARTHUR; A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1956); (Hackett & Oliver), 18 Greenfield 
Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 

Jee, JOHN FREDERIC; A.C.A., 1953; (Major & 
Co.), 89 Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3, 
and at Hinckley and Walsall. 

LAwsOoN, ALEXANDER EDWARD; A.C.A., 1948; 
(Black, Geoghegan & Till), 67 Watling 
Street, London, E.C.4, and at Guernsey. 

May, JOHN WHITELEY HOWARD; A.C.A., 1957; 
(Arnold Hill & Co.), Sardinia House, 52 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. 

PARDOE, BERNARD FREDERICK JONES, M.A.; 
A.C.A., 1955; (Black Geoghegan & Till), 67 
Watling Street, London, E.C.4, and at 
Guernsey. 

PEARSE, WILLIAM RICHARD GEORGE; A.C.A., 
1951; (Goodland, Bull & Co.), Bridgwater 
House, Corporation Street, Taunton, Somer- 
set, and at Tiverton. 

PesKEY, WALTER WILLIAM; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1953); 33 Newstead Street, Chanterlands 
Avenue, Hull. 

Price, EDWARD GRANVILLE; A.C.A., 1958; 
(S. 1948); (T. A. Gittins & Co.), 28 Salop 
Road, Oswestry. 

PROSSER, GEOFFREY, B.SC.(ECON.); A.C.A., 1953; 
(Henderson & Co.), 3 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 

Rowe, BERNARD, B.A.; A.C.A., 1958; (R. H. 
Jeffs & Rowe), 8 St. John’s Square, Cardiff, 
and at Pontypridd. 

SUNTER, MICHAEL CALVERT; A.C.A., 1954; 
(Lloyd Williams & Sunter), Midland Bank 
Chambers, High Street, Wrexham. 

THOMAS, GERVASE ALAN, B.A.; A.C.A., 1957; 


(Anderson, Thomas, Frankel), 13 Park 
Place, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, and at 
Conway. 

TWADDLE, WILLIAM SIMON; A.C.A., 1958; 


(S. 1956); (Thomas Rodger & Co.), 21 
Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1, and 
at Seahouses. 

Ware, GEOFFREY, D.F.C.; A.C.A., 1949; 
(Goodland, Bull & Co.), Bridgwater House, 
Corporation Street, Taunton, Somerset, and 
at Tiverton. 

Wess, MAuRICE; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 
1955); (Starbuck, Stone & Co.), Bank 
Chambers, 47 Temple Row, Birmingham, 2. 

Woops, FRED; A.c.A., 1938; (Davies & Crane), 
5 Winckley Street, Preston. 

Woops, THOMAS JOSEPH; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 
1954); (*Wickham, Hunt & Co.), 32a 
Bucklersbury, Hitchin, Herts. 


Election to Fellowship 

(a) Seven applications from associates for 
election to fellowship under clause 6 of the 
Supplemental Charter (bye-law 31) were 
acceded to. 

(6) Eight applications from associates for 
election to fellowship under clause 3 (4) of 
the scheme of integration referred to in 
clause 34 of the Supplemental Charter were 
acceded to. 


Incorporated Accountant Members 

Applications from the following incorpor- 
ated accountant members A.S.A.A. to use 
the letters F.s.a.A. under clause 4 (5) of the 
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scheme of integration referred to in clause 

34 of the Supplemental Charter were 

acceded to: 

BHATIA, SHANKER MULJI, B.COM.; (1958); 
A.S.A.A., 1952; (Gondalia & Mandviwalla), 
Hamam House, Hamam Street, Fort, 
Bombay, India. 

GorDON, RAEL; (1958); A.s.a.a., 1952; (*A. 
Rosenberg, Shoolman & Gordon), P.O. 
Box 4545, Cape Town, South Africa. 

WARD, SYDNEY; (1958); A.S.A.A., 1939; 
Borough Treasurer and Accountant, Wan- 
stead and Woodford Borough Council, 
Snaresbrook House, 2 Woodford Road, 
London, E.18. 


Admission to Membership 

It was resolved: 

(a) that one applicant be admitted as an 
associate under clause 5 of the supplemental 
charter (bye-law 31). 

(6) that eleven applicants be admitted to 
membership under clauses 9 to 12 of the 
scheme of integration referred to in clause 
34 of the supplemental charter. 


Admission to Membership under the Scheme 
of Integration 
The Council acceded to applications from 
29 members of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants for admission to membership 
of the Institute pursuant to the scheme of 
integration referred to in clause 34 of the 
supplemental charter. All the new members 
have been notified. The total number of 
members now admitted under the scheme is 
10,001. 


Resignation 

The Council accepted the resignation from 
membership of the Institute of: 

MADDox, JOHN, A.c.A., Cwmbran, Mon. 


Registration of Articles 
The Secretary reported the registration of 
articles of clerkship as follows: 


1958 1957 
June a 84 51 
January to June 1,050 593 


Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
Committees 

The Secretary reported the appointment of 
the following Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
of committees for the ensuing year: 


Applications 

Chairman—G. F. Saunders; Vice-Chairman 
—R. P. Winter. 

Articled Clerks 

Chairman—E. F. G. Whinney; 
Chairman—M. Wheatley Jones. 

District Societies 

Chairman—C. M. Strachan; Vice-Chair- 
man—P. F. Granger. 

Finance 

Chairman—G. L. C. Touche; Vice-Chair- 
man—Sir Harold Gillett. 

General Purposes 

Chairman—W. S. Carrington; Vice-Chair- 
man—W. H. Lawson. 

Investigation 

Chairman—D. V. House; Vice-Chairman 
—P. F. Granger. 


Vice- 
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Library 

Chairman—T. A. H. Baynes; Vice-Chair- 
man—D. A. Clarke. 

Overseas Relations 

Chairman—Sir Thomas Robson; Vice- 
Chairman—S. J. Pears. 

Parliamentary and Law 

Chairman—S. J. Pears; Vice-Chairman— 
W. E. Parker. 


Deaths of Members 

The Council received with regret the 

Secretary’s report of the deaths of the 

following members: 

ALDRED, HERBERT, A.C.A., Guatemala City. 

Bropie, ROBERT MARTIN, F.C.A., Hull. 

GABRIEL, GORDON ERNEST, A.C.A., Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia. 

JACKSON, HusBerT St. JOHN, F.C.A., Rochdale. 

JENKINS, WILLIAM ROWLAND LIONEL, F.C.A., 
Newport, Mon. 

JONES, PERCY, F.C.A., King’s Lynn. 

Lewis, LesLig ADOLPHUS, A.C.A., London. 

MARRIAGE, PERCY JOHN, A.C.A., London. 

OsBORNE, JOHN EDWIN, T.D., F.C.A., Hull. 

Owen, EDWARD CLEMENT WESLEY, F.C.A., 
Cardiff. 

ROCKWELL, ANSTEY WITHERS, F.S.A.A., Sydney. 

Rowe, OLIVER, A.c.A., Manchester. 

Verity, GEORGE ROBERT, A.C.A., Bradford. 

WEsT, FREDERIC, F.C.A., Plymouth. 


Findings and Decisions 
of the Disciplinary 
Committee 


Findings and Decisions of the Disciplinary 
Committee of the Council of the Institute 
appointed pursuant to bye-law 103 of the 
bye-laws appended to the supplemental 
Royal Charter of December 21, 1948, at 
hearings held on June 4, 1958. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
that a member of the Institute was (a) con- 
victed at Bow Street Magistrates’ Court in 
March, 1958, on a charge that being the 
receiver of the whole or substantially the 
whole of the property of a limited company 
and appointed on behalf of the holder of a 
debenture secured by a floating charge he 
failed to send to the Registrar of Companies 
an abstract in the prescribed form showing 
his receipts and payments during the period 
of twelve months ended July 22, 1957, 
contrary to Section 372 of the Companies 
Act, 1948; (6) convicted at Bow Street 
Magistrates’ Court in April, 1958, on two 
charges that being the liquidator of two 
limited companies he failed to send to the 
Registrar of Companies a statement of his 
receipts and payments in respect of each of 
those companies contrary to Section 342 of 
the Companies Act, 1948, so as to render 
himself liable to exclusion or suspension 
from membership of the Institute. The 
Committee found that the formal complaint 
had been proved under both headings and 
ordered that the member be admonished, 
but decided that there existed special circum- 
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stances justifying the omission of his name 
from the publication of the Finding and 
Decision. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
that three members of the Institute in 
practice together had been guilty of an act 
or default discreditable to a member of the 
Institute within the meaning of Clause 21, 
sub-clause (3) of the supplemental Royal 
Charter in that they accepted nomination 
as auditors of a limited company without 
first communicating with the then auditors 
of that company, so as to render themselves 
liable to exclusion or suspension from 
membership of the Institute. The Committee 
found that the formal complaint had been 
proved and ordered that the three members 
be reprimanded, but decided that there 
existed special circumstances justifying the 
omission of their names and the name of 
their firm from the publication of the 
Finding and Decision. 


Taxation and Research 
Committee 


The ninety-seventh meeting of the Taxation 
and Research Committee was held at the 
Institute on Thursday, June 19, 1958, at 
2.0 p.m. 

Present: Mr. S. Dixon (in the Chair). 
Mr. C. W. Aston, Mr. R. D. R. Bateman, 
M.B.E., Mr. C. V. Best, Mr. R. P. Brown, 
Mr. K. A. Buxton, Mr. W. R. Carter, Mr. 
J. Cartner, Mr. R. A. Chermside, Mr. L. H. 
Clark, Mr. J. B. L. Clark, c.b.£., Mr. W. F. 
Edwards, Mr. A. R. English, Mr. E. S. 
Foden, Mr. C. R. P. Goodwin, Mr. N. B. 
Hart, 0.B.£., T.D., Mr. G. N. Hunter, Mr. 
J. A. Jackson, Mr. S. Kitchen, Mr. G. W. 
Knight, Mr. E. N. Macdonald, p.F.c., Mr. 
C. F. Millard, Mr. G. P. Morgan-Jones, 
Mr. L. Pells, Mr. C. J. Peyton, Mr. A. H. 
Proud, Mr. J. D. Reekie, Mr. W. G. A. 
Russell, Mr. D. T. Veale, Mr. J. W. Walk- 
den, Mr. F. J. Weeks, Mr. E. K. Wright 
and Mr. G. H. Yarnell, with the Secretary. 


Mr. William Speight Carrington, F.c.A. 
The Committee recorded its sincere con- 
gratulations to Mr. W. S. Carrington on 
the honour of knighthood to be conferred 
on him as a result of the Birthday Honours. 
It was recalled that Mr. Carrington was 
one of the members of the Institute respons- 
ible for the formation of the Committee, 
one of its founder members serving until 
1948, and the first Chariman of the Taxa- 
tion Sub-Committee. 


Standing Sub-Committees 
Reports were received from the following 
Standing Sub-Committees: 

General Advisory Sub-Committee. 

Management Accounting Sub-Commit- 
tee. 
Taxation Sub-Committee. 
Planning Sub-Committee. 
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The Committee was informed that the 
statement entitled Accounting by Electronic 
Methods had been approved by the Council 
for inclusion in the new Members’ Hand- 
book and also for issue in booklet form. 


Ad hoc sub-committees 
Progress reports were received from two 
special sub-committees. 


Future meetings 
The next meeting of the Committee was 
arranged for Thursday, September 18, 1958, 
and the following are the normal dates for 
other meetings in 1958: 

Thursday, October 16, 1958. 

Thursday, December 18, 1958. 


Autumn Meeting of the 


Institute 


THE ORGANISERS OF the Institute’s Autumn 
Meeting announce that it has been necessary 
to make some alterations to the social part 
of the proposed programme of the meeting. 

It has regretfully been decided to abandon 
the Banquet on Friday, October 3, since 
the majority of participating members 
chose the alternative way of spending that 
evening, at the performance of “My Fair 
Lady” at the Drury Lane Theatre. 

As the opportunity to meet socially at the 
Banquet will no longer exist, a cocktail 
party with light refreshments will now be 
held at the Royal Festival Hall from noon to 
1.30 p.m. on Saturday, October 4, after the 
business session. So that ladies may partici- 
pate, the timing of their excursions will be 
altered to enable them to return to the Hall 
by 11.45 a.m. 

A limited number of extra tickets for ““My 
Fair Lady” are available, though not 
sufficient for all those who opted for the 
Banquet. Participating members who ex- 
pressed a preference for the Banquet are 
being asked to indicate whether they wish to 
take part in a ballot for these tickets. 

A refund of two guineas for each person 
will be made to those who are unsuccessful 
in the ballot or who do not wish to go to the 
performance. 

In response to requests, it has been found 
possible to offer a limited number of addi- 
tional guest tickets for the Reception on 
Thursday, October 2. A single guest ticket 
will cost £3 3s. and a double £5 5s. Double 
tickets will be available only to members 
who take double tickets for the whole 
meeting. 


Members’ Library 


The Librarian reports that among the books 

and papers acquired by the Institute in recent 

weeks by purchase and gifts are the following: 

Accountants Handbook, by R. Wixon and 
W. G. Kell. 4th edition. [Formerly edited 
by W. A. Paton.] New York. 1957. 
(Ronald Press, £5 16s. 6d.) 

The Administrative Process, by R. H. Roy. 
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Baltimore. 1958. (Johns Hopkins Press, 
40s.) 

Agriculture and Industry Relative Income, 
by J. R. Bellerby. 1956. (Macmillan, 
30s.) 

Archer’s Loan Repayment and Compound 
Interest Tables, by J. A. Archer. 10th 
edition by P. G. Brown and W. A. 
Forster. 1958. (Shaw, 98s.) 

Book-keeping for Small Traders, by J. 
Unett, A.c.A. 1955. (lliffe, 12s. 6d.) 

The British Banking Mechanism, by W. M. 
Dacey. 2nd edition. 1958. (Hutchinson, 
18s.) 

Canada’s Economic Development 1867-— 
1953, by O. J. Firestone. 1958. (Bowes & 
Bowes, 45s.) 

The Challenge of Employee Shareholding, 
by G. Copeman. 1958. (Business Publica- 
tions, 18s.) 

The Construction of Deeds and Statutes, 
by Sir C. E. Odgers. 4th edition. 1956. 
(Sweet & Maxwell, 35s.) 

The Costing and Charging of Motor 
Vehicle Repairs, by W. B. Boyle. 6th 
edition. 1958. (Cable Printing, 8s. 6d.) 

The Director Looks at His Job, edited by 
C. C. Brown and E. E. Smith. New York. 
1957. (Columbia University Press, 22s.) 

Elements of Industrial Organisation, by 
T. H. Burnham and G. O. Hoskins. 
6th edition. 1958. (Pitman, 21s.) 

Encyclopedia of Accounting Systems, edited 
by R. I. Williams and L. Doris. 5 vols. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1956-57. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, £5 12s. 6d. per vol.) 

Industrial Trade Associations: activities 
and organisation. (Political and Economic 
Planning.) 1957. (George Allen & Unwin, 
30s.) 

Industry and Press Relations, by P. Hayle. 
1957. (Staples Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Installing Electronic Data Processing Sys- 
tems, by R. G. Canning. New York. 1957. 
(John Wiley, 48s.) 

Integrated and Electronic Data Processing 
in Canada. (Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants.) Toronto. 1957. 
(C.1.C.A., $1.75.) 

An Introduction of Company Law, by 
J. A. Hornby. 1957. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 
Investment for the Ordinary Man, by M. L. 

Warren. 1958. (MacGibbon & Kee, 15s.) 

The Law and Practice of Meetings, by 
F. Shackleton. 4th edition. 1958. (Sweet 
& Maxwell, 30s.) 

Lectures on Economic Principles, by Sir 
D. H. Robertson. 2 vols. 1957. 1958. 
(Staples Press, 32s.) 

The Management Counsellor speaks to 
you, by A. G. Cruft. 1958. (Chambers, 
15s.) 

Management for Small Traders, by J. 
Unett, A.c.A. 1955. (Iliffe, 12s. 6d.) 

The Modern Law of Real Property, by 
G. C. Cheshire. 8th edition. 1958. (Butter- 
worth, 55s.) 

Office Administration, by G. Mills and O. 
Standingford. 1958. (Pitman, 25s.) 

Origins of Ownership...from earliest 
times to the modern era, by D. R. Den- 
man. 1958. (George Allen & Unwin, 
22s. 6d.) 


The Pathway to Knowledge .. . and lastly 
the order of keeping of a merchants’ 
booke, after the Italian manner... written 
in Dutch and translated into English 
(by W. P.), by Nicolaus Petri. 1596. 
(From Society Library.) 

Phillips’ Probate and Estate Duty Practice, 
by D. C. Sealy-Jones. Sth edition. 1956. 
lst supplement. 1958. (Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery, 55s. and 5s.) 

Practical Office Timesavers, by A. H. Gager. 
New York. 1957. (McGraw-Hill, from 
Society Library.) 

The Principles of Executorship Accounts, 
by H. A. R. J. Wilson & K. S. Car- 
michael. 3rd edition. 1957. (H.F.L., 15s.) 

Principles of South African Company Law, 
by E. Emmett and T. B. Barlow. 4th 
edition by T. B. Barlow and M. D. Em- 
mett. Cape Town. 1957. (Juta, 52s.) 

The Quest for Wealth: a study of acquisi- 
tive man, by R. L. Heilbroner. 1958. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

Reports of Irish Tax Cases. Vols. 1 & 2, 
1923-1948. (From Society Library.) 

Sales Forecasting: uses, techniques and 
trends. (American Management Associa- 
tion.) New York. (c. 1957.) (A.M.A., 30s.) 

Silke on South African Income Tax, by 
A. S. Silke. Cape Town. 1957. (Juta, from 
Society Library.) 

The Solicitors Act, 1957, by L. J. D. Bun- 
ker and P. J. Bunker. 1958. (Butterworth, 
22s. 6d.) 

Spicer and Pegler’s Practical Auditing, by 
E. E. Spicer, F.c.a. and E. C. Pegler, 
F.c.A. 12th edition by W. W. Bigg, F.C.A. 
1958. (H.F.L., 27s. 6d.) 

Streamlining Business Procedures, by R. F. 
Neuschel. New York. 1950. (McGraw- 
Hill, 50s. 6d.) 

The Theory of Inventory Management, by 
T. W. Whitin. 2nd edition. Princeton. 
1957. (Princeton University Press, 36s.) 

Williams’ Law and Practice in Bankruptcy, 
by Sir R. V. Williams and W. V. Williams. 
17th edition, by M. Hunter. 1958. 
(Stevens, £6 6s.) 


District and Students’ 
Societies 
London Students’ Society 


News from the Committee 
By a student member 

Membership 

Membership of the Society is now well over 
6,000. This total includes only 750 members 
who have joined as a result of integration 
and wno were formerly registered with the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 


Summer Dance 

Over 300 members and their guests attended 
the dance at Taggs Island on June 6. The 
dance was well enjoyed and was a success. 


Sports 

During the recent month the Students’ 
Society was successful in beating the Old 
Paulines at squash, and drew with the South 
Wales Students’ Society at cricket. 
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with accumulating 
register and credit balance 


Calculating register 
Accumulating register 
Credit Balance 
Simplified keyboard 


The accumulating register saves a lot of 
time and greatly simplifies calculation 
work in cases where it is necessary to 
have Sub-Totals and Grand Totals of 
earlier totals—both negative and positive 
—for example, when checking disburse- 
ments or invoices, compiling statistics 
etc. With the Addo-X Class 500, fitted 
‘For Full Colour Leaflet write to: with an accumulating register which 

automatically adds these totals, there is 


no need to make any additionai calcula- 
tion otherwise necessary to compute the 
Grand Total. 


sss MACH IN E S$... 
BULMERS (CALCULATORS) LTD - EMPIRE HOUSE - ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND - E.C.1 - MON. 9791 
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THE NEW 
500 class Capacity £99,$99,999 19. 11. 


PER ANNUM 


INTEREST 


FIXED RATE 


not affected by Bank Rate changes and free 
from risk of market fluctuations. 


FIVE Excellent Reasons for investing with Awley 
Finance Co. Ltd. 


(1) STABILITY Capital is not exposed to erosion caused 
by Bank Rate adjustments, Stock Market upheavals and so on. 


(2) SECURITY Assets exceed £1,500,000 - Capital and 
Reserves exceed £750,000. 


Borrowings are limited to a sum not exceeding capital 
and reserves. 


No prior charges on assets. 


(3) WITHDRAWALS Deposits can always be encashed at 
at their full face value at agreed periods of notice, or on 
demand. This investment does not entail any costs of stamp 
duty, brokerage fees or legal charges. 


(4) INTEREST 74% per annum paid quarterly, is FIXED 
under the terms of the Company’s deposit receipt and is 
NOT automatically reduced in the event of a reduction in 
Bank Rate. 


(5) AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEET 
supplied at the end of each half-year. 


Write for folder which gives full details,. Balance Sheet and 
earnings record. Rates of commission paid during the entire 
period of an investment will be supplied to professional enquirers. 


AWLEY FINANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


35 DALE STREET - MANCHESTER 1 


The First Company Registration Agency. 
Established 113 ago by Mr. Charles Doubble at 14-15 Serjeants 
Inn, Fleet Street, and Officially appointed Agent. 


CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 


COMPANIES REGISTRY 
Information and assistance rendered to the yr 7 in all matters relating 
to the Formation, Incorporation and Winding u panies. 
Mortgages, Charges and Debentures Registered. 
Annual and other documents stamped and filed. 
made and Office Copies obtained. 


Company Forms. 
COMPANY PRINTING 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentures, Share 
Certificates, Dividend Warrants, etc., printed with care and expedition. 
Draft Memorandum and Articles "of Association for a Private Company 
adopting with modifications Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, settled by 
Alexander P. McNabb, Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Post Free 3/9. 


PROBATE REGISTRY 
(*SOLICITORS ONLY) 

*Papers Lodged with Estate Duty Office. 

*Lodging Papers for Grant of Probate and Letters of Administration. 
Searches made for Willis and Administrations and Copies obtained. Searches 
in General Registry for Births, Marriages and Deaths and Copies obtained. 

GENERAL 

Bills of Sales Registered and searches made. 

Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 

Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 

Searches made in Probate and Divorce. 

Documents Stamped and Denoted. 

Adjudications carried through. 

Particulars delivered, Stamp obtained. 

Documents lodged for Assessment of Penalty. 

Registration and Searches made in the following: Land Charges, Land 
Registry, Trade Marks, Patents and Design Registry, Business Names Regis- 
try, Deeds of Arrangements, Bankruptcy, Enrolments with Charity Commission. 

ADVERTISING 
inserted in London Gazette and all English, 
and Foreign Newspapers. 
SERVICE 

We welcome your enquiries in all the above matters, assuring you of our very 

best and prompt attention. 


10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 


YOUR 
FUTURE 
SECURITY 
isamatterof 


PRESENT 


Deposit Accounts 
and here the Interest from 
PROVI NCIAL date of investment 
can help you Income Tax paid 
with good investment rates a, by the Society 

BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS OVER £71,000,000 


Head Offices: MARKET STREET BRADFORD | Tel 29791 (7 lines) 
ALBION STREET LEEDS | Tel 29731 (4 lines) 


London Office: ASTOR HOUSE ALDWYCH WC2 Tel HOLborn 368! 


ONE OF THE BIG SIX 


m SECURE 
| | 
| | 1 
2A | 
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Halls for General Lectures 

It has been found increasingly difficult to 
find a suitable hall for a series of general 
lectures. For 1959 the committee has man- 
aged to book the York Hall at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. The Oak Hall of the Institute 
is not available because of integration work. 


Publication of Lectures 

The committee has considered the sug- 
gestion that lectures be published but has 
come to the conclusion that publication is 
not practicable. Apart from the massive 
costs of printing and circulating about 
seventeen different lectures a year to a mem- 
bership which will probably soon exceed 
7,000, most of the lectures do not lend 
themselves to being printed. The lecturers 
are encouraged to speak freely from notes 
and it would be extremely difficult to get 
some of them to agree the wording of a 
draft, let alone to publication. Some would 
probably refuse to lecture if they had to 
prepare a script, or, under the shadow of 
publication, would restrict their scope and 
eliminate the more practical and controver- 
sial parts of their lectures. Finally, publica- 
tion could defeat its own ends in the long 
run as it might affect attendances at the 
lecture and so lead to a lowering in the 
quality of speakers the Society is able to get 
at present. 

Comparison with the Incorporated Ac- 
countants Students’ Society may be mis- 
leading, as the Society was required by its 
rules to publish the lectures. Further, the 
lectures were, in general, of the standard 
tutorial type, making it very much easier to 
agree the drafts and distribute the printed 
lectures within a reasonable time. 


Birmingham 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been ap- 
pointed: President, Mr. Denis F. Dodd, 
T.D.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. R. Massey and 
Mr. W. G. A. Russell; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. E. J. Newman, M.A.; Hon. Assistant 
Secretaries, Mr. C. J. Mason and Mr. C. 
Wheatley; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. F. 
Tidswell; Hon. Librarian, Mr. D. E. T. 
Tanfield. 


Report 

There has been an increase of 317 members 
during the year, of whom 294 are former 
members of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. The total is now 1,004. 

The Committee congratulates Mr. W. L. 
Barrows on his appointment as Vice- 
President of the Institute in June, 1957, 
and Mr. Stanley Dixon on being elected to 
fill a vacancy on the Council. Mr. Dixon 
becomes an ex-officio member of the 
Committee, and his place as an elected 
member has been filled by Mr. W. R. 
Doherty. 

Four members of the Incorporated 
Society’s District Committee—Mr. C. H. 
Hills, Mr. W. G. A. Russell, Mr. C. 
Wheatley and Mr. J. T. Paxim—have been 
appointed additional members of the 
Committee, and Mr. F. H. Hyam and Mr. 
E. G. Bolus have similarly become members 
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MR. DENIS F. DODD, T.v., F.C.A. 
Mr. D. F. Dodd has been elected President 
of the Birmingham and District Society of 
Chartered Accountants. He was educated at 
St. Peter’s School, York, and served his 
articles with the late Mr. Howard Fisher, 
F.C.A., in Birmingham. After his admission to 
membership of the Institute in 1938 he 
joined the London office of Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse and Co. He served during the 
war with the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
and on returning to the profession became a 
partner in the firm of Wenham Brothers and 
Co. and Sidney H. Hassell and Co., Birming- 
ham and London. , 

Mr. Dodd has held the offices of Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary of the District 
Society, and in 1953/54 he was President of 
the Birmingham Students’ Society. He is a 
member of the Sutton Coldfield Borough 
Council and of the Board of governors of 
the United Birmingham Hospitals. 


of the Regional Taxation and Research 
Committee. 

Five lectures were held during the year, 
and were well attended. The annual dinner 
was held in March. Two discussion groups 
have continued to meet. 

The Senior and Students’ Societies Joint 
Lecture Committee has shortened the first 
year course and lengthened the Intermediate 
and Final courses. A residential course was 
held at Merton College, Oxford. 

Mr. J. R. Boswell and Mr. C. Brocking- 
ton were awarded Certificates of Merit in 
the Intermediate examination in 1957. The 
West Prizes for candidates in this area were 
awarded to them, and in respect of the Final 
examinations to Mr. F. R. Cariss and Mr. 
W. J. Bennett. 

The Wolverhampton, Coventry and 
Stoke-on-Trent Branches report a successful 
year. 


Leeds, Bradford and District 
A LUNCHEON MEETING will be held on 
July 25 at the Great Northern Hotel, Leeds. 


MR. T. L. PLEWMAN, B.A., B.COM., F.C.A. 
Mr. Thomas Langford Plewman, President of 
the Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Society, was born in Ireland and is a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. He was admitted 
to the Institute in 1941, after being articled 
in Leicester to the late Mr. R. V. Rodwell, 
F.C.A. 

Mr. Plewman served in the Royal Artillery 
from 1941 to 1946, taking part in the cam- 
paign in France and Germany. On demobilisa- 
tion he took a post with the British United 
Shoe Machinery Co. Ltd., but he left the 
company in 1949 to become a partner in 
his present firm, Messrs. A. C. Palmer & Co., 
Leicester, London, Northampton and Rush- 
den. He has served on the Committee of the 
District Society since 1953, and has devoted 
considerable time to lecturing to the Students’ 
Society. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING was held on June 17. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. T. L. Plewman, B.A., B.COM., 
F.C.A.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. B. Corrin, 
F.c.A., and Mr. W. G. Fox, T.D., D.L., J.P., 
M.A., F.C.A.; Librarian, Mr. W. E. Willis, 
D.F.C., B.A., A.C.A.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. G. L. Aspell, T.D., D.L., F.c.A.; Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. R. F. Watkins, A.c.A. 

In view of the increased membership 
resulting from the scheme of integration, the 
rules were amended to increase the number 
of Committee members by four. The extra 
vacancies were then filled by the election of 
four members nominated by the former 
Incorporated Accountants: Mr. H. Riving- 
ton, Mr. C. R. Riddington, Mr. H. M. 
Lepper and Mr. George Thompson. 
Another vacancy was filled by the election 
of Mr. J. H. Golcher, F.c.A. 


Liverpool 
MR. J. F. ALLAN, F.C.A., has been elected 


al 
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President; Mr. C. J. Peyton, A.c.A., Vice- 
President; Mr. J. M. Harvey, F.c.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, and Mr. Stanley 
Morris, F.c.A., Honorary Secretary. 


North Lancashire Branch 

MR. E. W. WELLS has been elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Branch. Mr. William 
Hare continues in office as Chairman. It is 
regretted that an error occurred on page 320 
of our June issue. 


Northern 
LT, COL. R. M. CHAPMAN, T.D., D.L., J.P., 
M.A., F.C.A., has been elected President, and 
Mr. Percy Cooper, T.D., F.C.A., Vice- 
President. 


LT. COL. R. M. CHAPMAN, T.D., D.L., 
J.P., M.A., F.C.A. 

The new President of the Northern Society of 
Chartered Accountants, Lt. Col. R. M. 
Chapman, has been a member of the Com- 
mittee since 1949, and was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Taxation and Research Com- 
mittee of the Institute. He has been a 
partner in Henry Chapman, Son & Co., 
South Shields, since 1938, the year of his 
admission to the Institute. 

Colonel Chapman was born in 1911. He 
was educated at Marlborough and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, where he took a 
first in Mathematics and a second in 
Eccnomics. 

In addition to this practice and a number of 
company directorships, he finds time for 
many activities in public life. He has been 
Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Durham 
since 1952, and is also a Justice of the Peace. 
He is a member of the Durham Diocesan 
Conference and Board of Finance; a governor 
of the United Newcastle Hospitals; Presi- 
dent of the South Shields Boy Scouts’ 
Association; Hon. Treasurer of Durham 
County Boy Scouts’ Association and of the 
South Shields Branch of the Royal Artillery 
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Association; manager of Finchale Abbey 
Training Centre for the Disabled; manager 
of two approved schools; and a committee 
member of the Northumberland and Durham 
Association of Building Societies. He has 
taken an active and leading part in local 
politics in the Conservative interest. 

He has held a commission in the Territorial 
Army since 1933, and was on active service 
throughout World War II. He was awarded 
the Territorial Decoration and bar in 1947. 


Nottingham Students’ Society 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected: 
President, Mr. E. D. London, F.c.A.; 
Vice-President, Mr. H. T. Scothorne, 
F.c.A.; Chairman, Mr. R. C. Smith, A.c.A.; 
Hon. Auditor, Mr. J. S. F. Hill, F.c.a.; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. F. Cheetham; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. P. B. Evans; Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. M. G. Sermon. 


Oxford Students’ Society 

THE FOLLOWING ARE the officers and com- 
mittee for 1958/59: President, Mr. H. J. 
Impey, F.c.A.; Vice-President, Mr. J. F. 
Ray, F.c.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. N. G. 
Hughes; Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. 
W. Treadgold; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. A. 
Paine; Hon. Librarian, Mr. D. H. Jenkins; 
Committee, Mr. F. G. Harriss, F.c.A., 
Mr. R. H. Hill, Mr. A. W. Jayakar, Mr. 
R. B. Roberts, Mr. D. E. Wilkins; Hon. 
Auditors, Mr. O. B. T. Bennett, F.c.A., and 
Mr. P. Grainge. 


Report 

Integration with the Incorporated Account- 
ants Students’ Society (Oxford Section) will 
increase the membership by approximately 
forty students. A warm welcome is extended 
to all Incorporated students and qualified 
members. Total membership at the end of 
1957 was seventy-three. 

Ten lectures were held jointly with the 
Incorporated students. 

Three members were successful in the 
Final examination during the year, and nine 
in the Intermediate, one receiving a 
Certificate of Merit. 

Sporting activities have been limited to 
tennis and squash. The annual dance was 
held in January. 

The London Students’ Society again 
invited members to attend its pre-Inter- 
mediate residential course at University 
College. 


South-Eastern 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS and committee 
have been elected: President, Mr. A. G. J. 
Horton-Stephens, F.c.A.; Vice-President: 
Mr. W. T. Hunter, M.B.E., F.c.A.; Secretary: 
Mr. D. H. Tonkinson, F.c.A.; Assistant 
Secretary: Mr. T. T. Nash, A.c.a.; Auditor: 
Mr. B. J. Westwood, A.c.A.; Committee: 
Mr. F. W. Bright, F.c.A., Mr. F. C. Davey, 
F.c.A., Mr. G. W. Davies, F.c.A., Mr. J. F. 
English, F.c.a., Mr. C. R. P. Goodwin, 
F.c.A., Mr. D. G. Gordon, F.c.a., Mr. D. J. 
Gulliford, F.c.aA., Mr. A. D. Langridge, 
A.c.A., Mr. J. Meares, A.c.a., Mr. J. H. 
Mitchener, F.c.A., Mr. A. S. Watson, F.C.A., 


MR. A. G. J. HORTON-STEPHENS, F.c.A 
Mr. A. G. J. Horton-Stephens, who was 
recently elected President of the South 
Eastern Society of Chartered Accountants, 
became Assistant Hon. Secretary of that 
Society in 1948 and was Hon. Secretary from 
1949 to 1955. Since that date he has served 
as a member of the committee, and last year 
he was elected Vice-President. 

Mr. Horton-Stephens qualified as a 
member of the Institute in 1940, and was 
advanced to Fellowship in 1951. He served in 
the army from 1940 to 1946, receiving a 
commission in 1941. On demobilisation he 
started to practise at Brighton, where he is a 
partner in the firm of Graves, Goddard and 
Horton-Stephens. 


Mr. G. H. Yarnell, F.c.a. In addition, 
Mr. P. D. Irons, B.com., A.c.A., and Mr. 
R. McNeil, F.c.A., are ex officio members 
of the Committee. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire 

THE SPRING MEETING of the Golfing Society 
was held on June 6. The results were as 
follows: 

Morning Medal Round. Dovey Cup (Prin- 
cipals): Mr. T. B. Morris; runner-up, Mr. 
C. Montgomery Williams. 

Shepherd Cup (articled clerks): Mr. C. A. 
Smart; runner-up, Mr. J. M. Sant. 
Afternoon Stableford Foursomes: Mr. D. 
Winks and Mr. C. A. Smart; runners-up, 
Dr. Braden Kemp and Mr. M. W. Ashton. 
Visitors’ Prizes: Dr. Braden Kemp and Mr. 
W. Lewis (jointly); runner-up, Mr. K. G. 
Osment. 


Worcester Students 

A BRANCH STUDENTS’ SOCIETY has been 
formed at Worcester. The following officers 
and committee have been elected: Presi- 
dent, Col. J. C. Flay, 0.B.£., F.c.A.; Chair- 
man, Mr. C. R. Ralph; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. M. C. W. Price, 15 Foregate 
Street, Worcester; Committee, Mr. G. M. 
Mergetts, Mr. M. E. J. Stokes, Mr. J. T. 
Tysoe, Mr. C. J. Kennedy. 
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Chartered Accountants’ 


Benevolent Association 

AT A RECENT meeting of the Executive 
Committee Mr. W. S. Carrington, F.c.A., 
the President of the Association, and nine 
members were present. 


New Applications 

Four new applications for assistance were 
considered. In two cases a grant was made 
and in another case the Committee con- 
firmed the grant already authorised by the 
President. Consideration of the fourth 
application was deferred. 


Special Fund 

One new case was considered and the 
President’s action in authorising a donation 
was confirmed. 


Applications for Further Assistance 
Eighteen applications for further assistance 
were considered. In twelve cases the grant 
was renewed; in three cases the grant was 
increased and in three cases consideration 
was deferred. 


Matters Reported 

The deaths of two beneficiaries were re- 
ported and in one case a grant to the widow 
was made. In two cases it was reported that 
owing to improved circumstances bene- 
ficiaries were no longer in need of assistance. 
The receipt of a legacy of £100 was also 
reported. 


Incorporated Accountants’ 
Benevolent Fund 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH annual meeting of sub- 
scribers to the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Benevolent Fund was held at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, London, W.C.2, on 
June 30. In the unavoidable absence of the 
President of the Fund, Sir Frederick Alban, 
the chair was occupied by Mr. A. A. 
Garrett. 

Mr. Garrett said: Sir Frederick Alban, 
the President of the Fund, greatly regrets 
that official engagements in Wales prevent 
him from presiding at this meeting. He has 
asked me to tender his apology to you and 
to deputise for him this afternoon. It gives 
me particular pleasure to implement his 
request. 

The report of the Trustees and the 
accounts were circulated with the notice of 
this meeting, and I do not think that I need 
to detain you long. I am sure, however, that 
you would not wish this occasion to pass 
without paying a warm tribute to Mr. 
Ralph Branson for his valuable work as a 
Trustee of the Fund for more than twenty 
years. I recall not only his experience and 
help in the administration of the Fund, but 
also the personal interest and trouble he 
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took in assisting individual beneficiaries 
with their problems. 

On behalf of Sir Frederick I extend warm 
thanks to all those who contributed to the 
Fund in 1957, thus enabling the Trustees to 
give much-needed assistance to forty-seven 
beneficiaries. The £4,100 odd expended in 
grants is but a partial measure of the 
comfort afforded. 

And now for the future. As you will have 
read in the report and in the announce- 
ments in ACCOUNTANCY, the Trustees, after 
giving the matter much careful considera- 
tion, have reached the conclusion that the 
most satisfactory arrangement in present 
circumstances would be an amalgamation of 
the Fund with that of the Chartered Ac- 
countants’ Benevolent Association, the 
Fund of the English Institute. Naturally, the 
foremost consideration of the Trustees is, 
and will continue to be, the protection of the 
existing rights, to ensure that any persons 
who would have been eligible to apply for 
assistance under the rules of the Society's 
Fund should continue to have equivalent 
rights in the event of an amalgamation 
proving practicable and being approved by 
the Court. The Trustees are accordingly 
bringing before you today a resolution to 
authorise them to proceed towards an 
amalgamation in the manner specified. 

The Trustees report that, as was only to be 
expected, the implementation of the integra- 
tion scheme has resulted in a decline in the 
income of the Fund during 1958. Since the 
negotiations about the amalgamation of the 
two Funds will necessarily take some time, it 
is only prudent that Rules 16 and 17 should 
be amended to ensure that sufficient funds 
are available in the meantime to enable the 
Trustees to meet all claims made on the 
Fund. This is the reason for the alteration to 
Rules 16 and 17 which will be proposed 
shortly by Mr. Mahony. 

The two rules in their existing form enjoin 
that the amount of grants in any year shall 
be limited to the income of the previous 
year derived from subscriptions and invest- 
ment income. In the past, within these rules 
and the annual resources available to them, 
the Trustees have been able to discharge the 
main purpose of the Fund and to provide, 
from such annual surpluses as _ have 
materialised, a substantial proportion of the 
present capital account. These are indica- 
tions of good trusteeship. 

But may I say in passing that I have 
sometimes wondered whether, by the effect 
of the rules, the annual accounts from year 
to year have created a first impression that 
the Trustees have had just about sufficient 
income for their work, although insistently 
they have represented the claim of the Fund 
on the generosity of members. The benefits 
given by the Fund are necessarily to meet 
emergencies or are supplementary to other 
limited resources of, or provided for, bene- 
ficiaries. It is possible, however, to think that 
in general terms a slightly higher standard 
of expenditure by the Fund might attract 
larger and more numerous contributions. 
Expenditure has been limited by resources, 
but the augmentation of benefits might con- 
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ceivably lead to a larger response from 
those to whom the Trustees appeal for con- 
tributions. 

As in the near future there may be some 
constitutional questions to be settled, I have 
no doubt that the foregoing points will 
receive the ample consideration and 
experienced judgment of the Trustees. 

In conclusion, I am sure that all sub- 
scribers would wish me to extend to Mr. 
Percy Toothill and to the other four Trustees 
our heartfelt gratitude for their devoted 
work for the Fund. Unfortunately, owing to 
illness, Mr. Toothill is unable to be with us 
today, and he has asked me to express his 
apologies for his absence. With much 
cordiality, I extend to Mr. Craig and to 
Mrs. Duncalf our warm thanks for their 
careful administrative work—helpful to 
Trustees and beneficiaries alike—amid 
many pressing preoccupations in 1957. 

I now have pleasure in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts for 1957, 
and I invite Mr. Wilson Bartlett to be good 
enough to second the proposition. 

Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett seconded the 
motion to adopt the report and accounts, 
and the motion was carried. 

Sir Frederick Alban was unanimously 
re-elected President of the Fund on the 
motion of Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, seconded 
by Mr. Edward Baldry. 

The Vice-Presidents—Mr. George Wil- 
liam Chapman, Mr. Alexander Adnett 
Garrett, Mr. Cyril Drewitt Gibson, Mr. 
Alexander Hannah, Mr. Alfred Peter 
Rivers and Mr. William McIntosh Whyte— 
were re-elected. 

Mr. Edward Baldry was elected as a 
Trustee of the Fund to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. R. M. 
Branson. The subscribers then re-elected as 
Trustees Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, Mr. R. 
Wilson Bartlett, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott 
and Mr. Percy Toothill. 

Mr. James A. Allen proposed and Mr. 
A. V. Hussey seconded the following 
resolution: 

This annual meeting of the subscribers to 

the Incorporated Accountants’ Benevo- 

lent Fund hereby requests and authorises 
the Trustees to take all such steps and to 
incur all such expense as the Trustees 
may think necessary with a view to 
arranging with the sanction of the High 

Court a transfer of the assets of the Fund 

to the Chartered Accountants’ Benevo- 

lent Association on such terms and with 
such safeguards for the protection of the 
possible beneficiaries of the Fund as the 

Trustees may in their absolute discretion 

determine. 


Mr. H. A. Bakewell moved as an amend- 
ment to omit at the end of the proposed 
resolution “tas the Trustees may in their 
absolute discretion determine’’ and to 
substitute “‘as may be approved by a meet- 
ing of the subscribers specially called for 
that purpose.”’ Mr. P. J. Cummins seconded 
the amendment. After an explanation by 
Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, this amendment 
was by leave withdrawn, and the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Allen was then passed. 
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On the motion of Mr. Daniel Mahony, 
seconded by Mr. A. V. Hussey, the rules of 
the Fund were altered: 

(a) by deleting from Rule 16 the words 
“but within the limits prescribed by Rule 
oy 

(5) By deleting the second sentence of 
Rule 17 and by substituting therefor the 
following sentence: 

“The Trustees shall be entitled to make 

grants out of both capital and income of 

the Fund.” 

Mr. James A. Allen was unanimously 
re-elected Hon. Auditor, with a hearty vote 
of thanks for his past services, proposed by 
Mr. A. V. Hussey and seconded by Mr. D. 
Mahony. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Garrett for pre- 
siding at the meeting, proposed by Mr. 
Edward Baldry, was carried with acclama- 
tion. 


Chartered Accountants’ 
Golfing Society 


THE SUMMER MEETING of the Chartered 
Accountants’ Golfing Society was held at 
Berkhamstead Golf Club on June 6. In the 
Stableford singles, Mr. J. T. Isherwood (12) 
won the first prize and Lord Mayor's 
Cup (24+-11 3/8=35 3/8), and Mr. R. W. 
Davies (18) won the second prize (19-++- 
15 6/8=34 6/8). The scratch prize for best 
gross score was won by Mr. P. J. Hughes 
(2), 38 points. In the Stableford foursomes 
the winners were Mr. H. W. Gray (7) and 
Mr. W. E. Offer (16), 33 points. 

A match was played at Woking Golf Club 
on June 17 against a team representing the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. Foursomes were played in the 
morning and afternoon, and the result was a 
win for the Chartered Accountants by six 
matches to four. 


Personal Notes 


The Canadian firms of George A. Touche 
& Co. and P. S. Ross & Sons have been 
merged, and their practices are continued 
under the style of Ross, Touche & Co. 

Messrs. Geo. T. Cheetham & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, announce their 
removal to Croxley House, 14 Lloyd Street, 
Manchester, 2, where their practice is 
being continued in association with Messrs 
Dearden, Gilliatt & Co. Mr. B. K. Fitton, 
A.c.A., Mr. J. M. Géilliat, B.A.(COM.), 
A.c.A., and Mr. H. Lawton, A.c.A., partners 
in the latter firm, have become partners in 
Geo. T. Cheetham & Co. 

Messrs. Aubrey Rothburn & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, announce that Mr. G. 
W. Taylor, A.c.A., has been admitted into 
partnership. The firm name is now Aubrey 
Rothburn, Taylor & Co. 

Messrs. Tunbridge, Lacey & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, Lowestoft, have changed 
the name of their firm to W. P. Gill & Co. 

Messrs. B. Davis & Co., Chartered 
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Accountants, London, S.W.1, announce 
that they have taken into partnership 
Mr. P. D. Davis, A.C.A. 

Messrs. Grainger, Bonn & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, London, W.1, announce 
that Mr. S. L. Isaacs, A.c.a., has been 
admitted into partnership. The firm name is 
unchanged. 

Mr. G. Finchet Thornton, F.c.A., and Mr. 
M. R. Charlesworth, A.c.A., are now prac- 
tising in partnership at 21 High Street, 
Bideford, Devon, and 14a South Street, 
Torrington, Devon, under the name of 
Thornton, Charlesworth & Co. 

Messrs. James, Edwards & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, London, E.C.2, have 
admitted into partnership Mr. B. Pope, 
A.c.A., who has for several years been a 
member of their staff. 

Messrs. Royce, Peeling, Green & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Manchester 2, 
announce that their managing clerk, Mr. 
G. J. Primmer, Chartered Accountant, 
has been admitted into partnership. The 
firm name is unchanged. 

Messrs. Kemp, Birnie, Britchford & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, have merged their 
Nassau and Jamaica practice with Messrs. 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. It is now 
being carried on under the style of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, at Bay Street (P.O. Box 123), 
Nassau, Bahamas; 22/24 Duke Street (P.O. 
Box 76), Kingston, Jamaica; and 2 Market 
Street, Montego Bay, Jamaica. Mr. Roy C. 
Kemp, A.c.A., and Mr. D. E. Britchford, 
c.A., continue as active partners and 
announce with regret the retirement of Mr. 
William Birnie, c.A. 

Messrs. Newton, Armstrong & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.2, 
announce that the present partners are 
being joined in partnership by Mr. S. 
Bayliss Smith, F.c.a., Mr. Graham L. Fox, 
T.D., D.L., F.Cc.A., Mr. J. O. Elphick, F.c.A., 
and Mr. H. T. Easdale, M.A., A.c.A. They 
all retain their existing partnerships in other 
firms. 

Messrs. Cassleton Elliott & Co., Ghana, 
have admitted to partnership Mr. G. E. 
Tickner, Incorporated Accountant member 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, who has been on their 
staff for some years and was latterly manager 
of their Takoradi office. 

Messrs. R. G. Kirkpatrick & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.2, 
announce that they have admitted into 
partnership Mr. D. G. Williams, A.c.a., 
who has been associated with the firm for a 
number of years. The firm name is un- 
changed. 

Messrs. Thorne, Lancaster & Co., 
London, E.C.2, announce that Mr. D. A. 
Tripp, F.c.A., has retired from the partner- 
ship to take up a directorship with S. H. 
Benson Limited. The practice is being 
carried on in the same name by the remain- 
ing partners. 

Messrs. Lord, Foster & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London, E.C.4, announce 
that Mr. C. M. Moss, A.c.A., has been 
admitted into partnership. 


Mr. Norman Bell, c.a., and Miss V. M. 
Burton, F.C.A., partners in Bell & Co., 
Bedford, entered into partnership of 
matrimony last month. We extend to them 
our very best wishes. 

Messrs. Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, have admitted into 
partnership Mr. Alfred Shaw, A.c.A., who 
has been a member of their staff for the 
past twenty years. 

Mr. J. O. Davies, F.C.A., A.c.W.A., Chief 
Internal Auditor of the National Coal 
Board, has been re-elected President of the 
London Chapter of the Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors. 

Messrs. Lloyd, Piggott & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, announce the amalgama- 
tion with their practice of that of John 
Collier & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
originally carried on by the late Mr. S. V. 
Griffith, F.s.A.A., and his son, Mr. J. V. 
Griffith, F.c.a. Mr. J. V. Griffith has be- 
come a partner in the firm, which continues 
as Lloyd, Piggott & Co. Mr. Jack Morris, 
A.C.A., who has been associated with them 
for the last few years, has also been ad- 
mitted a partner. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. and 
Messrs. Buckley and Hughes have amalga- 
mated their interests in Victoria, Australia. 
The practice will be continued under both 
firm names at Queensland Insurance Build- 
ing, 84 William Street, and 360 Collins 
Street, Melbourne. 

Messrs. Dixon, Hopkinson & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, West Bromwich, an- 
nounce that following the scheme of 
integration Mr. R. W. Harris, who has been 
associated with the firm since 1939, has 
been admitted as a partner. 

Messrs. Waugh, Haines & Co. and 
Messrs. Davies and Rigby have amalga- 
mated their practices. The new firm is 
styled Waugh, Haines, Rigby & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, and operates from 34 
Castle Street, Hereford. 


Removals 


Messrs. Pearson-Griffiths & McLay, Char- 
tered Accountants, advise that their address 
is now Cadogan House, 7 Fitzalan Road, 
Cardiff. 

Messrs. Gura, Summers & Co. advise 
that they are now carrying on their practice 
at 18 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Obituary 


Leonard Ollier 

WE RECORD WITH regret the death of Mr. 
Leonard Ollier, at the early age of 56. Mr. 
Ollier became a member of the Institute in 
1927, and remained for a time with Messrs. 
Whinney, Smith & Whinney. For over a 
quarter of a century to the date of his death 
he was a representative of The National 
Cash Register Co. Ltd., specialising in 
mechanisation for insurance companies and 
brokers. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under “Appointments Vacant”. “Practices & Partnerships”, “‘Appointments Required”, “Articled 
Clerks” —eightpence per word. Under “Official Notices’’, “‘Miscellaneous”’ and other headings—one shilling per 
word. Box numbers—five shillings extra (including the five words in the advertisement). Semi-displayed panels—£4 
per column inch. All terms prepaid. Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. . . . c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY, 23 Essex Street, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number be 


also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


Employers who have vucancies for members on their 
staffs and also members seeking new appointments are 
invited to make use of the facilities provided by the 

"s Ap ts Register. No fees are payable. 
All enquiries ‘should be addressed to the Appointments 
Officer, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. Tel} Monareh 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A LARGE STERLING COMPANY in Ceylon 
requires a qualified Accountant with commercial 
experience. Work is interesting and very diversi- 
fied. Initial tour of four years on incremental 
salary and dearness allowance totalling £1,665 per 
annum for a bachelor, commencing from date of 
embarkation, with Provident Fund, Medical Atten- 
tion, Local and Home Leave, Free Passages and 
Kit Allowance. Annual Bonus presently payable 
depending on profits. A married man would re- 
ceive additionally £375 per annum plus children’s 
allowance and housing assistance. Applicants 
should write in confidence to Box 6, 
WILLINGS, 362 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1, giving 
fullest details of age, marital status, date avail- 
able for leaving, education and experience. 


A VACANCY occurs for qualified Accountant— 
Motor Trade, Southern England. Used to 
Financial responsibility, business management and 
interdepartmental accounts, supervision and in- 
struction. Applicants should state full details of 
qualifications, experience, age and salary expected. 
Box No. 138, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


A WELL-KNOWN FIRM in the Home Counties, 
manufacturing and marketing a product bearing a 
household name, requires immediately an assistant 
to the Chief Accountant. The qualification of 
Chartered or Certified Accountant and at least 
five years’ commercial experience are essential. 
Applicants must be between the age of 30/40, have 
initiative and drive and be capable of taking over 
the position of Chief Accountant. A working 
knowledge of I.B.M. is desirable. An excellent 
Profit Sharing Scheme and Pension Fund is 
operated and the salary will commence at four 
figures. Write Box No. 134, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANCY Staff from Articled to ~ 4 
salaried ACCOUNTING & TAXATION APPT 

NO FEES TO STAFF, CONDUIT ST. BUREAU 
(GRO: 7080) 4 Conduit St., “=r Circus, W.1. 
Open daily 8.30 to 7.30: Sats 


APPLICANTS with the necessary experience re- 
quiring BETTER positions as Senior, Semi-senior 
and Junior AUDIT CLERKS should contact us. 
We have a good selection. Other Professional and 
Commercial posts available. Hotmes Bureau, 10 
Queen Street, E.C.4. City 2618/9. 


AUDIT CLERKS. oiaey vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior Junior. Call Boortn’s 
Agency, 80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, Birmingham, 
have vacancy for experienced SENIOR able to 
take responsibility. Good position with excellent 
Prospects. Box No. 128, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS in the West 
Indies require experienced, qualified Senior 
Assistants. Commencing salary £1,450 p.a. with 
additional £300 for married men. Apply Fitz- 
PATRICK, Soe & Co., 95a Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, 2 
Principal: T. Gore, M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.), M.B.I.M., 
Hon.F.I. Barrister-at- Law 


Applications are invited for the a 
time) of LECTURER IN ACCOUNTA ND 
LAW to teach Accountancy and 
Professional Level. Applicants should have teach- 
ing experience, good professional qualifications 
and preferably a degree in Economics or Com- 
merce. Suitable professional and/or industrial 
experience desirable. 

_Duties to commence September, 1958, or as soon 
after as possible. 

Salary, Men: £1,200 x £30—£1,350 per annum 
(Burnham Technical Report). 

Conditions of appointment and application form 
ee oy by July 31, 1958) may be obtained 
rom the Director OF EpucaTion, 14 Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool, 1. 

THOMAS ALKER, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the 
(53.5222) Local Education Authority. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO. have vacancies in 
their London and provincial offices for young, 
recently qualified accountants. There are good 
opportunities for service in many parts of the 
world for those who wish to go abroad. Five-day 
week, pension scheme, luncheon voucers. Appli- 
cations in full should be sent to 14 George Street, 
Mansion House, E.C.4. 


GROUP CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD. requires a 
Chief Accountant at Head Office in London who 
will be responsible to the Financial Comptroller 
for the Accounts of the Group. 

Candidates must be qualified accountants, aged 
approximately 35 with experience in industry and 
with real knowledge of both Cost and Financial 
Accounts. He must have a positive personality 
and be in receipt of a salary of not less than 
£1,750 per annum. 

This is an excellent opportunity, being a senior 
executive position in a long-established but pro- 
gressive and expanding Group of Companies. 

Apply in writing to CHIEF PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, W.1. 
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Many Excellent Vacancies 
available for:- 

Newly Qualified Chartered 
Accountants 
Experienced Senior Audit Staff 
Taxation Specialists and assistants 
Semi-Senior and Junior Audit staff 
at attractive progressive salaries 

apply 
TAYLOR 
STAFF BUREAU 


S. H. OLIVE, F.a.c.c.a. 
49 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel. CITy 2781 
Staff Specialists to the Profession 


Established over 20 years. NO FEES TO STAFF 
(Licensed Annually by the Corporation of London) 


MILLS, HAWES, HARPER & CO. have a 
vacancy in their Guildford Office for a Senior 
experienced in company accounts, taxation and 
incomplete records. Applications, marked ‘‘Per- 
sonal’’ and giving details of age, experience and 
salary required, to J. Garnetr Harper, 49/50 
High Street, Guildford. 


NIGERIA. A young and recently qualified Ac- 
countant is required as Internal Auditor in a large 
commercial organisation in Nigeria. The position, 
which will be a progressive one, requires the 
qualities of initiative and tact and a positive 
approach to all problems, with a view to helping 
the management in the conduct of the business 
The work is interesting and includes special in- 
vestigations and will entail travelling from time to 
time. 

The commencing salary offered is £1,200 per 
annum. In addition, free furnished accommodation 
is provided by the Company, and there is a Con- 
tributory Pension Fund. Full details of the terms 
of service will be given at interview. 

The successful applicant may be required to 
spend a short time in the Company's London office 
before proceeding to Nigeria. Applicants should 
write in the first instance to Box No. 130, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


OXFORD. A vacancy exists for a Senior Audit 
Assistant, mot necessarily qualified, to be in 
charge of accounts for sole traders and private 
companies in a varied practice. Write, giving par- 
ticulars of experience and salary required, 
CritcHtey, Warp & Picort, Chartered Ac- 
countants, 1-5 Broad Street, Oxford. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. have vacancies in 
their London office and in their branch at Leeds, 
for young qualified accountants who wish to 
acquire a wide and varied experience. Good start- 
ing salary and excellent prospects. Opportunities 
to transfer abroad in due course. rite to 3 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


WE CHAR 


AUDIT CLERKS—ALL GRADES 


AND TAXATION ASSISTANTS ARE OFFERED THE FINEST 

POSITIONS IN THE PROFESSION. VACANCIES IN ALL 

PARTS OF U.K. AND OVERSEAS. SEND FOR REGIS- 
TRATION FORM OR CALL: 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


(ACCOUNTANCY EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS) 


11 WARDOUR ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.|! 
(TEL: GERRARD 0179). NO FEES TO STAFF. 


EMPLOYERS: PLEASE NOTE WE MAINTAIN A _ REGISTER 

OF ACCOUNTANTS SEEKING COMMERCIAL POSITIONS. 

GE NO FEES TO EMPLOYERS WHO WISH TO 

UTILISE THIS SERVICE TO FILL THEIR ACCOUNTANCY 
VACANCIES. 


ALL THE BEST POSTS 
Audit and taxation, with salaries £250-£1,000 (no 
fees to staff) available now. A special service is avail- 
able for all applicants seeking Provincial appoint- 
ments. Call, ’phone or write for registration form. 


GRESHAM ACCOUNTANTS’ REGISTER LIMITED 


79 GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. MONarch 9416 
Practitioners are teed invited to notify their own and their clients’ 
seeking professiona! and commercial appointments. 


tisfy from our register of 


we will endeavour to sa 
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ST. PAUL’S AGENCY 


160 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. MET 8533 
. Fenchurch St. London, E.C.3. MIN 


Chartered Accountants . £800—£1,000 

Auditors with Tax Experience £700—£900 

£500—£800 

Juniors for Articles ......... .... £4.5.0 
No Fees To Staff 


SEMI-SENIOR audit clerk required by small firm 
of Chartered Accountants in Norwich. Experience 
in preparation of accounts from incomplete 
records an advantage, but not essential. Salary in 
accordance with ability and prospects of advance- 
ment. Box No. 133, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


THE IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., 
Leicester, require a Chartered Accountant, age 
25-30, preferably A.C.W.A. in addition. Appli- 
cants must have had at least two years’ experience 
in manufacturing industry since qualifying. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Applications, 
which will be dealt with in strict confidence, should 
be addressed to: Managing Director, ImpeEriai 
Typewrirer Co. Lrp., East Park Road, Leicester, 
marking the envelope **Accountant — Confi- 
dential’. Full details should be given of education, 
~ ra and industrial experience and present 
salary. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP 
have a vacancy for a 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
for the position of General Assistant in 
the Group Financial Accounts Department 
in London. The duties will be varied and 
will call for considerable initiative and 
organising ability. Applicants, who are 
under 30 and who have had a good profes- 
sional background, particularly in taxation 
matters, should write in the first instance, 
giving full details of their experience, to 
the 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 
Group Personnel Division 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 
Larkfield, nr. Maidstone, Kent 


quoting ref. CA/38. 


ENT OF FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA for ote of Accountants for one tour 
of three years. Commencing salary according to 
experience in scale (including Expatriation Pay 
and present temporary allowance), (i) single men 
£1,218 rising to £2,119 a year, (ii) married men 
without children £1,440 rising to £2,499 a year, 
Gii) family men £1,531 rising to £2,730 a year. 
Gratuity £232/£324 a year. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, not under 24 years, 
must hold a recognised professional accountancy 
qualification and have at least two years’ practical 
post-qualifying experience. Knowledge of 
mechanical accounting methods an advantage. 
Write tc the Crown AGents, 4 Millbank, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience, and quote 
M3A/44221/AD. 


TWO VACANCIES arise in the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Harlow Development Corporation; 
one on a salary scale of £759-£811, for which 
an intermediate accountancy qualification is re- 
quired, and one on a scale of £684-£748, for 
which previous clerical experience is desirable. 
Housing in approved cases. Superannuation. 
Applications, with names of two referees, to 
GENERAL MANAGER, ‘‘Terlings’’, Harlow, within 
seven days. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Far East and the Continent. Call. eoeee' Ss AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2 


APPOINTMENT 
REQUIRED 


NIGERIAN, possesses initiative, Intermediate 
(A.C.1L.S.), with many years’ Accounting experi- 
ence, keen knowledge of Taxation, requires posi- 
tion as Audit Clerk under City practising ac- 
countant. Box No. 129, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ARTICLED CLERKS 


HARD-WORKING young Ismaili Muslim (17 
years), arriving in U.K. in August from East 
Africa, with first-class references, desires Articles 
with Chartered Accountants. Liable to exemption 
trom preliminary examination. Reasonable 
remium paid if Necessary. Please reply air mail, 
Box 254, Nairobi. 


INDIAN (21), graduate Delhi University, seeks 
Chartered Articles. Available on one month's 
notice. Prospective principals please correspond 
Box No. 135, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


BRIGHTON Chartered Accountants desire to pur- 
chase practice in Brighton, Hove or Sussex. Par- 
ticulars in confidence. Box No. 125 c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


C.A. seeks particulars of small/medium practice 
for sale in Clevedon/Weston/ Bridgwater area. Box 
No. 131, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


LEEDS CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS invite 
applications from Chartered Accountant aged 
30-45, with wide general experience, including taxa- 
tion, who desires to acquire a share in an old- 
established _ practice. Box No. 136, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING specialist would like 
to discuss working arrangement with substantial 
firm practising in industrial Midlands. Box No. 
132, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A FAMOUS Mutual Life Assurance House needs 
a few men of drive and integrity to act as AGENTS 
for life assurance. Accountants and Book-keepers 
have the right contacts and can best serve their 
**Mutual’’ interests. Full details from Box No. 115, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TYPING TROUBLES? 


Telephone: CiTy 3125 


DOROTHY STEVENS 


has a typing service for the Accountant. Professional con- 
fidence observed. Postal service for out-of-town Accountants. 


DUPLICATING 


STENORETTE TAPES TYPED 


21 GODLIMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Accountancy Tutors Ltd. 


Offer private tuition by arrangement 
to Articled Clerks preparing for the 
November 1958 examinations of the 
Institute Inter. and Final. Apply to the 
Director of Studies, 63 Lincoln’s Inn 
London, W.C.2. (HOLborn 
676.) 


ACCOUNTANTS’ NAME PLATES engraved in 
Bronze with Ceramic Cream Enamel lettering. 
Leaflet post free with =~} proof on receipt of 
wording. G. Maite & Son Ltp., Engravers, 367 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (EUSton 2938). 


ADDING, Calculating and Accounting Machines, 
Typewriters, Duplicators, Cash Registers, sold, 
hired, bought, repaired. Terms. Burro’ Ac- 
credited Dealers. MacVeron & Larkin, 55 Cow- 
cross Street, E.C.1 (opposite Farringdon Station). 
CLErkenwell 7434. 


COMPANIES advertising for staff can get the 
benefit of a Specialist Service for their small ads. 
from R. F. Wuire & Son Lrp, 72/78 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. The oldest advertising agency in the world 
FLE: 8311/5. 


HILLS STAFF BUREAU 


(Licensed annually by L.C.C.) 
4 Blenheim St., New Bond St., 
London, MAY 4138 


ALL GRADES OF AUDIT STAFF 
No fees to staff 


MEETINGS—A Conference Hall, seating up to 
480 and smaller rooms are available for company 
and other meetings. Apply Secretary, THE CHarR- 
TERED INSURANCE INSTITUTE, The Hall, 20 Alder- 
manbury, London, E.C.2. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wording and size 
for free estimate and layout to ABBEY CRAFTSMEN 
Ltp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


OLD ESTABLISHED Building Society with high 
reserves and liquid funds requires additional invest- 
ments to keep aan with its growing mortgage de- 
partment. Applications for a limited number 
investment agency appointments are invited from 
professional accountants. Write for particulars to 
Box No. 101, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


Public Company 


wishes to initiate discussions with con- 
trolling shareholders of age companies 
interested in providing for the minimisa- 
tion of Death Duties. 

Profits should be in excess of £40,000 
per annum. 

Continuity of management could be 
arranged. 

Enquiries should be addressed in the 
first instance to the advertiser’s chartered 
accountants, who will ensure observance of 
the strictest professional secrecy. 

Box 137, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


STOCKTAKING SERVICES. Annual/Periodical/ 
Transfer/Probate, Stock Valuations, Confec- 
tionery, Tobacco, News, Stationery, Grocery and 
Allied Trades. E. P. Hoare, F.v.1., 40 Birchington 
Road, London, N.8 (MOUntview 3136). 


TAXATION FORMS. A complete range of printed 
Facsimile Forms available, prices from 17s. 6d. 
= hundred. Apply for list to SHARPTHORNE PRESS 

tp., 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
FLE 0838/39. 


TELEPHONE MESSAGE PADS. Good quality 
paper, 60 plain leaves. Size 5 in. x 4 in. 40s. per 
gross. Size 6} in. x 4} in. 47s. 6d. per gross. 
BirTWELL, Printer, Sabden, Blackburn, Lancs. 


WAKEFIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXA- 
TION LIMITED offers SPECIALISED tal 
tuition for those who wish to SPECIALISE In- 
come Taxation. Course for the Associateship 
Examination of the Institute of Taxation. Also 
non-examination courses. Prospectus free from 
the Principal, Dept. A6, 29 Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 
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Soundest Basis 


Whether you are seeking a basis for home ownership or 
for your family investment plan you should consult the literature of this long 
established Society. It has a record of service going back go years and has 
never deviated from a policy of personal and individual service to all sections 


of the community. 


ROC 


London Office 


17 CONDUIT ST. LONDON W.1 teverHone: mavrain 0446 & HYDE PARK 5618 
Head Office NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


PEOPLE WHO READ “ACCOUNTANCY” 
KNOW THE VALUE OF A WELL 
BOUND ACCOUNT BOOK AND 
APPRECIATE A WIDE CHOICE 

OF STOCK RULINGS, HENCE 

THEY ALWAYS INSIST ON THE 


series 


OVER 300 RULINGS FOR ANALYSIS, WAGE & COMPANY WORK 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE REVISED BLUE BOOK (No. 31) 
CONTAINING UP TO DATE ILLUSTRATIONS SIZES AND PRICES 


TOLLIT & HARVEY LTD. 


THE ‘“‘RULING”’ HOUSE 


40 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8571 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20, LINCOLN’S. INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


1958 IS BONUS YEAR 


Published by THe INsTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, 
and Printed in Great Britain by THE SHENVAL Press, SIMSON SHAND Ltp., London, Hertford and Harlow. July, 1958. 
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